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PREFACE. 



The publication of the present essay, announced 
a year ago, has been delayed by the hope that the 
Act of Congress, granting lands to certain exiles 
from f'o/anc/ (approved the 30ih June, 1834) would 
be executed before the intended publication. But 
although that hope, placed in the august body repre- 
renting a people which but recently went through 
the ordeal of a revolution, has not yet been realized, 
the committee of the Polish exiles in this country 
desirous, notwithstanding all disappointments, to 
fulfill their promise, respectfully offer this short 
statement of the condition of the Poles in these 
United States, to all those whose judgment and 
feeling enable them to be friends of an unsuccess- 
ful but just cause. 

There are many works treating on the history 
of Poland, and the groans of this victim palpitating; 
under the strokes of the murderers, are often re- 
ported in the public prints ; it is nevertheless, 
deemed proper to introduce the account, announ- 
ced by the title of this work, by a short history 
of the Slavonians, and by a succinct recital of the 
vicissitudes of the Poles who are a considerable 
branch of that numerous people. The nature cf 
the imniigration of Poles int« this country, bein|;e«- 
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tirety different from that of other Buropeansy could 
be but imperfectly understood^ without some 
knowledge of the nation whose tnisfortunes arc 
rept*esented by the refugees, and whose history ia 
oommonly written with a bias, either in its favour^ 
or in that of the dismembering powers. 

For the use of those readers who wish to spell 
Polish names, the following hints are given : 

All vowels are sounded as in Spanish, Italian, 
CTcry one being pronounced distinctly. 

a^ like the P^nglish a in far^ or like ah ; thus JMi- 

rew (pronounced Nah-ret^). 
e, like the English e in end^ or like at ; thus Ze- 

szek (pvon. Lai-shek). 
t, y, like the English i in pin^ or like cinme ;— 

thus Pitlca (pron. Pe-le isah). 
o, like the English o in note; thus Ottrottski 

(pron. Os-irov-skee). 
I/, like the English eo in good or food; thus Bug 

(pron. Boog). 

The consonants are sounded as in English, with 
the following exceptions : 

Cj like the English ta in gets 5 thus Potocki (pron. 

Pc-totskee). 
oh, like the German d), with strong aspiration ; 

Cliodkiewicz (pron. Chod-ke-ai-v«ch). 
€«, like the English tch in pitch ; thus Czacki 

(pron. Chahtskee). 
g^ like the English g before cr, o, v^ and in Gibbon^ 

girl I \\\\xs Oginski {\ivor\. O ghins-kee). 
J, like the English y in yes ; thus Jablonna (prom 

Yah-blon nah). 
«£, like the English sh in shtch 5 thus Kozcluizko 

(pron. Kost-see-oosh-ko). 
!^i>z^ like the English «'//c/», for example Szczer^ 

biec (proQ' Shtcher-bee-ets). 



Ill 

tX, like 8 in pleasure^ or like /* in nation^ or like ibe 
French J in JOLI ; Skrzi/necki (pron. SkJcc- 
nets-kce). 
w^ like the Kn'^Iish v in vain; PTysock (Vce-fioJs- 
kec), Krakow^ (Cracov). 

It may suffice lo allude to some other peculiari- 
ties of the Polish orthography , ihui a, e, with m 
cedilla (or hook) beneath, sounds almost like o/i« 
mi; ^5 with a crossing bar near its top^ is pronoun- 
ced dull, with the tip of the tongue throu'n back 
on the palate ; — z, >vitli a point above, sounds like 
$ in pleasure ; a^ 8,0, 

The accent generally falls on the penultimate 
syllable. 

In recommending this short essay to the ift* 
dulgenceof the public, it is hoped that the stifi'- 
cess of the style, and errors conimiiled in the use 
of the Euglish language, will be excused by the 
consideration, that the editor has acquired some 
tise of that language only during the time of the 
Polish pilgrimage. 

PhUadilphia^ January^ 1837. 

ClSARLKS^ V0 KrAITSIH, M. j^. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Roman numbers followed by c. stand for centu- 
ry ; thus II c , stands for second century, 

b. C. designate years before Christ : their ab- 
sence, those after Christ. 

N., E., S., W., and n , e., s., w., stand far 
North, East, etc., northern, eastern etc. 



EEMAllKS. 

» 

!• Proper nouns enclosed in a parenthesis are 
mostly modern names, or synonymes. 

2. Discrepancies from ihe usually received 
orthography of some proper nouns, arc to be 
considered as founded on reasons more powerful 
than the common usej thus, 7W«r, Lilwania, ia- 
stcad of Tartar, Lilhvania, etc. 



INTRODUCTION. 



By following the eastern coast of the Ionic and 
Adriatic sea from cape Matapan (in the Pelepone- 
sos) to the mouth of the Isonzo river (in the gulf 
of Trieste) ; by drawing hence a straight line to 
Vienna, thence another to the source of the Saale, 
fVom there to the moulhof the Elbe ; at last, by 
following the boundary of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, the eastern coast of the Baltic sea, and of 
the Bothnic Gulf, and the landmark separaling 
Russia from Sweden and Norway (from Tornea 
to Warangerfiord) : Europe will be divided in two 
portions. The western portion is inhabited by 
nations of the German family, in the N., and by 
nations produced by a mixture of the blood of 
Ausonians,Pelasgians, CeUes, Iberians, Germans, 
etc. on the S., while the eastern portion is the 
stage, in which the drama of the life of the Slavo- 
nians has been (performing, from the dawn of 
their history until the present time. This portion 
comprehends Greece, the Eropean parts of the 
Ottoman and Russian empire, the greatest parts 
of the Austrian and Prussian dominions, the 
whole kingdom of Saxony both dutchies of Meck- 
lenbrug, and some fragments of other German 
states. Slavonian influence did and does extend 
even beyond that vast region, and several expedi- 
tions of Slavonians, sometimes under other names, 
have taken place beyond it. There have been 
Slavonian settlements in Asia-Minor. Russia's 
sway, based on Slavonian ground, extends over 
four times more territory than she possesses in 
£ttrope. Without asserting that one-eighth of 
the inhabited earth is occupied merely by Slavo- 
nians, it can be affirmed that the condition of th« 
Inhabitants of part of that territory has been 



tirkoily determined, aiid that of another part great- 
ly modified by the Slavonian element 

Since lime immemorial, the region north of ike 
Carpalian mountains and east of the Vistula, be- 
tween the Black sea and the Baltic, consisting of 
an almost uninterrupted plain, was, most proba- 
bly, occupied by Slavonians, bounded by Germans, 
in the W. and by the Tshudes (Fins) in the re- 
^HioteN.-E. The countries S. of the Carpatians- 
and W. of the Vistula became seats of Slavo- 
nians during that great movement of the barbar- 
ians of Middle-Asia, and of northern Europe, 
which, by crushing the Roman empire, and by 
mixing fresh elemenis of social life, with ihose 
of decaying civilization, has determined the for- 
mation of the present nations of Europe and 
which is termed the ^^ migration of peopleJ^ 

The nations of south-west. Europe, speaking 
languages derived from the Latin, underwent the 
greatest alteration of their character, having been 
exposed to the most frequent, most agitating, and 
most varied events, by which mankind can be af- 
fected. Though that metamorphosis be mostly 
due to Germans, they have preserved almost all 
original features, in middle Europe, and have ex- 
tended, moreover, great influence on the Slavo- 
nians, so much so, thai a great part of the latter 
became germanized, or, at least, much estranged 
from their kindred. 

Wherever the Slavonians, after their extension 
by said migrations, came in contact or in conflict 
with other nations, or even with communities of 
comparatively few men, who were either more 
advanced in the development of social life, or 
better organized for warfare, or more tenacious 
of their character, the Slavonians were losers, 
becoming subjects or deprived of territory and in- 



fliience. Without a tie by which great numbers of 
men are rendered strong;, commonly torn into 
very small tribes, mosily in discord amongst 
themselves, very often wanting wisdom for mak- 
ing, and perseverance for executing a great and 
common plan, they lost almost the whole of that 
belt of territory, which formed their west frontier, 
and also the coast of the Baltic ; both to the ad- 
vantage of other nations, especially to that of 
Germans. No- where else would the knights of 
the Teutonic Order and the Livonian sword-bear- 
ers have founded such powerful states, as they 
did on that sea. In Greece there are no other 
vestiges of the Slavonian colonies, but such by 
which their blood can be traced to the Mainotes 
and some other inhabitants of that illustrious 
country. On the Adriatic sea they have been 
greatly modified by Italians. Almost all Arnauts 
(Albanians), many Bosniaks and other Slavonians 
have been almost changed into Osmanlis. What 
could be more apt to prove our assertion, than the 
circumstance that this branch of the Slavonian 
stock, which is now alone representing it as inde- 
pendent power, has entered the way of strong or- 
ganization aud of conquest only by the impulse 
received from some war-like enterprising Wara- 
gians (or Norman adventurers), adopting from 
them even its present name, that of Bussians* 

From a mixture of German, Slavonic and Tshu- 
dic elements have been, very probably, born those 
problematical tribes which are extending from the 
Vistula to the Finnic gulf, and, like a wedge, from 
the shore into the interior, between Polish and 
Russian populations, and which are called Leito* 
nianSj and especially Pruzzians^ Semgallians^ Let* 
gallians^ Kores (Kuronians), Samogitiana, Litva- 
nifins. The Slavonian character of these people 
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ia ao fai&t, that they have been considered as ap- 
pertaining to a stock entirely different from t)\% 
elavonian. 

On the other hand, the Slavonians were and 
are gaining and extending wherever the people 
whom they touch have less vital energy. Thus 
have the Bulgarians exchanged their language for 
the Slavonian, so that they are often adnumerated 
to them. Many Tshudes and other tribes in the 
interior of Russia have been and are, by-and-by, 
becoming Russians. Remains of those innume- 
rable hords which had passed through S.-Russia> 
or which had ruled over it for some time, haife 
been almost absorbed by the Slavonian mass. 

Although surrounded by nations different from 
and mostly hostile to the Magyars (Hungarians), 
this Turkish or Parthian people succeeded in 
founding and in maintaining a powerful kingdom, 
almost without impairing the character of their 
forefathers, mostly at the expense of Slavonians. 
The descendants of Roman legionaries, a kind of 
Italian people, the Rumuni (Valachiuns) have also 
preserved many of their ancient qualities, not- 
withstanding tfie long contact with Slavonians. 

Amidst the great Slavonian body^ so changing^ 
there remained one of its members, like a nun* 
cleus, undergoing very littie alteration before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. This is the Fo- 
Ksh nation. Placed out of the road of the great 
migration, of barbarians towards better climes, 
separated from other nations by their kindred, the 
Poles have shared much less in those vicissitudes 
of migration, conquest, subjugation, mixture and 
of great civil wars, by which all other nations of 
Europe have been agitated. It is now that they 
are doomed to those great reverses) by which the 
desUBiei of nations are decided. 



Whether the losses of the Slavonians are com- 
pensated by their gains ; whether, especially, the 
didraemberment of PoLind, by which the Germans 
are now benefitted; will result to the profit of Sla- 
vonians, is not easily asceriaincd. The latter are 
weakening in Europe by the inroadsK)f the former. 
By collecting the greatest mass of Slavonians in 
one body, and by wielding this with strong hand, 
its extention in the Noith-Eust of Europe and in 
Asia is rendered practicable. Russia, after hav- 
ing broken down Poland, her rival sistt r, became 
a European power of the first order, and is now 
able to advance towards the E. -Indies. That 
power, connecting Europe with Asia, is a vehi- 
cle, by which Europe can return to Asia the good 
and evil received from that cradle of mankind : a 
great task, one of those ways of Providence, 
which is perceptible through the whole course of 
history, when studied without haired and partial- 
ity. If the laws of nature, concerning organic 
bodies, could be applied to nations, then no future 
would be brighter than that of the Slavonians. — 
Their long-lasting, helpless infancy would require 
a virile age more perfect, a life more vigorous 
and protracted, than that of most other nations. 
When will that infancy cease? Or, should such 
a considerable portion of mankind not contribute 
a share to' the general progress of humanity, a 
share congruous with i'.s peculiar character, and 
in proportion with the greatness of its numbers 
and of the territory it occupies? This great 
family has done yet nothing of that kind. The 
development of its immense resources is yet in 
the bosom of the time to come. 

Of all once independent Slavon nations, and 
sovereign dynasties, there is now but one indepen- 
dent power, Russia, under the guidance of a G«r- 



nun djnastjy and but one sovereign house, of (w« 
lines, to wit: Mecklenburg-Schwerinand AJ-Stre- 
litz, completely germanised. Notwithstanding ail 
means resortecl toby German rulers, with a view 
of annihilating the peculiarities of their Slavonian 
subjects, there are still remains of Wendes, speak- 
ing the language, and observing the customs of 
their ancestors, in Upper Lusatia, Brandenburg, 
Saxe-Altenburg, Pomerania, near lialle ; Poles 
in Silesia. The greatets inroads in Slavonianism 
are being effected by Prussia, Of all Slavonians 
on the line of demarkation, as drawn at the com- 
mencement of this intioduction, the Cechs (^pro- 
nounced Checks) or Bohemians have ottered tho 
roost obstinate and successful resistance to the in- 
crease of the German element. 

The number of all Slavonians amounts to about 
70,000,000, to wit : in Russia (Kussians, Poles, 
Russniaks, Litwanians, Lettonians, Kurones, Ko* 
sacks, Serbians, etc.) about 46,000,000; in Aus- 
tria (Cechs, Moravians, Poles, Slowiaks, Russ- 
niaks, Chorvats, Serbians or Kascians, Windes, 
Krainians, Morlachs etc) about 15,500,000; in tho 
Ottoman empire (Albanians, Bosniaks, Dalma- 
tians« Serbians etc.) about 6,000,000; in Prussia 
(Poles, Cassubians, Hallores, Lithvanians, Lettto- 
nians, Kurones), about 2,100,000; in Saxonj 
(Serbians), about 34,000 ; in Saxe-Altenburg 
about 10,000, Not only are these nations, about 
one-third of the population of Europe, under the 
domination of German princes (the Sublime Porte 
excepted), but all German and British nations 
(Sweden and Norway excepted), the Magyars, 
Greeks, Belgians, many Italians, Valachians, ma- 
ny inhabitants of /^sia, America, etc, are gOYorned 
by rulers of German origin. 
Should Russia attain her aim, by collecting all 



Sitfonlans in one bodj politic* she would retch the 
Tmeof demarkatlon above mentioned. The nations 
differing from, but interspersed in the great Slavo- 
Tonian bod v. are too weak as to resist the Russian 
tolossus, wiiose extension in Europe can be pre*> 
Tented only by the restoration of a powerful rival, 
that is of Poland, as another Slavonian state, more 
congenial with Kurope's terdency and counterba- 
lancing the qualities and propen^ions of Russia, 
which might become pernicious to the progre&s of 
European civilization, 



THE SLAVONFANS. 

Srerj attempt to unravel the origin of nations, 
and of the whole of mankind, has been ntigatorjr« 
Of opinions, suppositions, traditions, \%(»u]d.be 
erudition and fanciful genealogies, there are ma- 
nv : of facts and monuments, wherewith to clear 
that mystery, there are none. With regard to 
the ancient seats of the Slav(»nians, it can but be 
said, that they came into Europe from Asia, pro- 
bably after the Celtes, Germans a, o., and before the 
Tshudes. The time, route and mode of that emi- 
gration, etc. are lost in the ni»ht which precedes 
history ; but its havinij; taken place is demonstra- 
ble by arguments furnished by physical s;eography. 
Properly speaking, all inhabitants of Europe, not 
excepting the Ptiasgians, came from Asia, or, in 
other words, they moved from the bulk of Asia, in- 
to its n.-w. branch culled Europe and considered 
ss a distinct p}>rt of the world, to perpetuate the 
ignorance of ancient geographers. '1 liat there have 
been movements of people, which are hinted at Im 
Ibe annals of tlie ancients, is certain : but history U 
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too earnest as to treat vague reports with the same 
degree of importance, as it does events founded on 
facts. Of the twenty genealogies of the Slavonians, 
that which derives them from the Budini^ is not the 
least plausible. Dislodged by Tatars, from the un- 
explored forests of Siberia, tliej, probably, came to 
Europe about the III. c. b. C , passing between or 
followed by, the widely spread, monumentless 
Tshudes (Kins), and taking up their abodes in the 
vast region between tiie Black sea and the Baltic, 
where Slavonians were found by history. Some 
authors even suppose that tl^ey were the aborigines 
of lllyricum, Pannonia, Noricum (now parts of 
Austria) 5 others again, tlwit lliey are the desccR- 
dantsof the Alazones, a Scythian tribe, placed by 
Herodotus on the banks of the Hypanis (Boh). 

It is on the shores of the Euxine and Baltic sea, 
that history first shed light in this region; the inter- 
jacent and n.-e. lands remaining yet for a long 
time clad in kimmerian darkness, and being peop- 
led by Greek fancy, with H\perboreans, blessed 
with unbounded felicity. The expedition of the 
Argonauts (XII. c. b. C), that twilight of histo- 
ry, shows the Riphaei mountains (perhaps the U- 
ral) in the misty back-grourid, but ihe Caucasus, 
the Caspian people, the east, coast of the Euxine 
in stronger relief. Expelled from their seats on 
the cast, shores of the Caspian, the Scyihians (^Sko- 
lottes) came over the Araxes (Rna, VVolga), drove 
the Ktmmerians out of the Taurian Chersonesue 
(Krimea 650 b. C), and seated themselves be- 
tween the Tanais (Don) and Ister (Danube), along 
the n. coast of the Euxine. Fart of the Kimme 
nans(a German people) went to Asia, others to- 
wards the Vistula. The latter seeking better 
climes, migrated thence to the S. and W., be 
cMme formidable to the Romans under the name ot 



C/m/>r/, «!<» Tea tin jr, in rommon with oflipr TiMifonic 
tri*je.s sn'viMiil Uuiu.iii arniifs ('14 '.). (\ iin»l la- 
trr), overtitiwiii^ Giillia, iiiiitl llu*\ wnc rln ckwcl 
br Alarius (lOl I). (>.). *la't»k«» (n»m A s»a Mi- 
nor, h iviii;r stMtlrfl rifjir tin* iimjlh of i!k' Tiiiiaii 
' aiitl of the l^^rv^!h^'lU's (l^' j'*P') »•"' '•» ^'»** lau- 
riaii |MMiin<<ul.i, ioundiMl iIm» itup. of the Jiospho- 
Yos (479 b. I!.) I hi "4 b»'raiin» tiilini.irv tn the 
Scythians (200 b. ('.) who, tliouii;-i nio«»tlv noniatU^ 
Wyre aUo a<;rK'uIluri>t> ami InU'raleil U»o (irerks, 
ri"cci\iii": IVoin th«Mu SMuie luiiiii.cnts nt ci\ili/.a* 
tii»iu Soine othtT tiibi's, not Sc\tliiaii*. an' incn- 
tjoned about that 'ime, thus ih«* ,\t%iri in the ic- 
gioti of uioilfTii P.iI.hhI, \\\* ^Jlitz >neH «Mv*. The 
liMTitofv **xt»MMliny; fumi tlh' C'.is|)iari and Ku- 
xine si'u ti» the itMootest N . \\ni\ Ironi ih<' ai)«Mit*s 
of Germans (\v. of the Vi*iul.i). b^'voiol tin* hn.iuH 
mountains (jirobably Ahai). to Srrica (China), 
has been i-Hn)|iri hetided iimler the tiH.ne id' ^'^ff- 
//liV/, and all tribes d vvelliii«r aitd rovin;r thereon, 
under the va^^ue and c<dl dive dtnouritiatioii of 
ScijihUiiis, Tlio^^e tribes \vi»ie Slavtoiiansy 
Ti»hudes and some even (jernians, be«i!des the 
hordes cutititiuali)^ streaiuing Iru'ti Asia into 
Europe. 

Defeated by Philip, that crafty kinjj of Mace- 
donia (about 336. b. C). and still mtire weakened 
by the Getae (Dacian^), tlh* Sc\thiatis were linalljr 
iubdued by Mithridates VI. (Kupator), kiii«rof P«»n. 
tu8. Desirous, after the hubniission td' the Bog- 
poruin emp. (116. b. C.^, to niaich to Ita-y, bj 
land, he instigated the Sarmottanit (ISauroiuatae) 
to pass the Tanais, atid to invade the Koinan pro- 
▼inces. They, accordinu:ly, overran u great 
part of Scythia (about 81 b. C*), destroying 
nearly all those whom they cimquere U and %ausin|^ 
Ibc change of the names ot Scythia and of be^ tbi* 
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ans, into those of Sarmatia^nd of Sarmatkinif 
The former names remained, nevertheless, in u«e, 
even after that time, and were often promiscuously 
employed with or instead of the latter ones. It 
Mas after the conquest of Dacia, that the Romans 
came in fatal contact with the Sarmatians, then mat- 
ters of all countries from> the Ister to the Maeeti» 
(Sea of Azow). 

Two branches or allies of the SarraatianSf the 
Rhoxolani and Jazyges. dwelling in the Maeotis^ 
and, probably, belonging to the Slavonian stock, 
extended their seats, became neighbours of the Ger- 
man Bastarnae, oivthekft bank of the Ister and 
began ^ with them to make incursions into Moesia- 
A troop of the Jaz.ygcs (calletl ^Jelanastae or refu- 
gees) penetrated between the Ister and Tibiscu* 
(Tisa, in modern Hungary )y ma<ie common caus& 
with the German League of the Markomanni and 
Quadi, and took part in the first attack on the 
lloman empire, from this side. This attack i» 
known as the Markomannic war^ and is the begin- 
ning of those horrible sto^'ms, which terminated 
in the destruction of the Reman emp*^ Marc. Au- 
relius (170) kept yet oft', for some time, the im- 
pending ruin, and the name ot theMarkomannswho 
had sold peace to the Jlomansy frightened Italy for 
the last time, in 270. The league of Germans had 
formed the border of the barbarians, and disap- 
peared in their general movement, occasioned 
by its own successful conflicts with the de- 
generated masters of the world. Emperor Dioclc- 
tianus sought safety for the provinces in a wall 
which he built against the incursions of the Jazy- 
ges (about 288.) who had been, at one time, dis- 
tinguished with the title of Roman allies. Other 
Jazyges had remained in the vicinity of the palu* 
Maeotis, near the Rhoxolani who also were proud 
of having defeated Roman legions in iJacia. 
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Weakened by iuxttry,Whhftut virtue, antl without 
iiberty, Rome had alifeady sunk »o low, as to pur- 
chase friendship from Sarmatians, finding her 
^rtof war untfvailflible against the hardy children 
H)f thfe fia«t and North. 

About that time appear hords of the tall, valiant 
Alans {Alauni)^ a people jealous of liberty. Their 
affinity is not ascertained : some -writers holding 
them to be a kindred of the Jazyges and Rhoxolani, 
othersofthi Goth's, «r of the Huns. Pushed bvthe 
^population of Asia, they occupied the n. coast of 
the Euxine, settled in a part of the Chersonesos 
Taurica, or marched. throuj^h Europe, to Lusitania^ 
Of the same stock with Aians were, probably, the 
Aorsi and Sirakes^ between the Caucasus and the 
Tanais, alternately friends and foes of Romans. 

If the Jazyges and Rhoxolani were Slavonians, 
this people was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
before its tnse name has been registwed in the 
pages of history. Doomed to remain anonymous 
for a long time, and, even after the mention of its 
name, to act but a secondary part in the destruc- 
tion of the power, which had ruled over the civilix- 
<ed portion of the Caucasian race of mankind, the 
numeroos family of Slavonians can be traced but 
ifi an indirect manner, that is, by narating the 
actions of those people, under whose sway and 
name they have been instrumental in changing- 
ik\e face of Europe. 

Long before the Ja^-ygea and Rhoxolani, there 
occurs the name of a people, most probably, form- 
ing a branch of the Slavonian family, a name 
which resembles more the later denomination 
©f a great number of Slavonian tribes, than the 
former two. This name is that of the Venedi^ and 
is first recorded by Tacitus, in the description of 
fjrermai^r. >Vhet&er thc^e Veofidi be the ances- 



l«r« of the Slavonian WeniU , whether the j iIaik^^ 
oriH cotnpetitutn with some German people, or the 
latter only, had been seckinj^ and selling ^rellow- 
amber U\ Phoenecian seamen (450 b. C*), on the 
eoa$«t of the Uainc sea, near the mouth of the lir^ 
er Eridan (Dwina ; not to be confounded with the 
Po of Italy), is* j6t inatter (d* controversy. W. 
of the Vistula, bctwetn this river ^ncf the Oder^ 
on the «ea shore, were anciently living; the Oo- 
thonta (Gttttones^ Gotthij^ near (hem the Gepiifa^ 
(S. of the Goths), the Ilerulion the Vistula), /iu- 
gii (on theislantl of Kui'y;Hn), the 'J'uicilius^i^ Scit' 
ri ; farther to the S. tl»e randnis ai>d <Si/ingi (ia 
modern Silesia\ the Bur^umbones (in liianden* 
buro:), the Lys^ii. Btfrn(hi SiU'^i^*aMd wodern P<*- 
land), etc; all app«Mta'niifi": to the f/efmionet (or 
'J'euiones)^ the piinripal of the blanches of the 
German stuck, and \\h j-e subdivi>ions were also 
called Siii'vL or isann »jjm. E. of the Venedi 
who extetidi'd IVom ti»f Vi>tulH to the Finnic ^u\i 
(opposite the i-l;tnd ui O -irl), ufre seal**«l : the 
A^«//iii (Kslhoninn*. spr:vkin;;;i lai'.^nai^e like the 
Biitoti). and the Ffiuii (Fins). KxtriukMl in the re- 
gions of the VisiuliU as {av i\^ the Carpaiian nnmti- 
tians and the rriuini ot l):u i:t, and havins; for 
neighbours the G'l/indi (in Piussiti), the Sulini 
(who reacheil the Knxine h»ii). ami the IStavani (ini 
the Oka-river, around the snurces of the Don), 
the Venedi must liave h.id Irecjurnt intercourse 
with these dift't-rent populatiuKS <d whom the 
jtreatest part bclon-^i'tl to the 'liMU'Hiic family.— 
But whether s.jid V«*nedi were S!avon>, «n- wheth- 
er they were Germans, as some wiiteis briieve, or 
whether the Siavtm Vfiiedi had bt*en diiven IVoin 
the coast into the interiin-, by the Aesihii, and re- 
turned to their seats, alter the emiuratiot) id the 
Utter, with the (iuths anfl Heruli ; or whether 
Ufej^ had adopted, iii the latter case, the name vf 
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the Venedi from a German tribeV will per'n?.ps 
never be dWucidated. However this may be, it is 
almost certain that there were Slavonian tribes on 
the Baltic shore, about the commencement of the 
Christian era. Thej must have been spread as 
far as the llmen-lake and the source of the Don 
(in the region of Smolensk.). Ptolemy writes that 
Sarmatia was occupied, at his time, mostly by Ve- 
nedic tribes ; he calls a part of the Bailie, sinus 
venedicus : but his testimonv cannot be relied on 
as satisfactory. All countries situat^^d between the 
oceanus septemtrionalis, and between the Vistula, 
Danube and Rhine, constituted Genncmi'^ at the 
time of Rome's glory and greatness, and were in- 
habited by homogeneous tribes whom the Romans 
considered as indigenae or natives, in conse- 
quence of the advance of the masses of barb irians 
towards the S. and \V. of Europe, the Teu tones 
overran the finest parts ol the Roman empire, and 
the Slavonians were pressed in the countries which 
had been occupied by the Hermionts, Of the two 
other branches of the German stock, that of the 
htaevonea had migrated to the Rhine, and that of 
the Ingaevones^ to modern Denmark, and to Skan- 
dinavia, long before the movements alluded to in 
this sketch. From the intercourse with German 
and Finnic tribes, the Slavonic Venedae could 
have derived many words, and they could also have 
contrihbted to the formation of the populations 
whose nationality has not yet been clearly demon- 
strated, to wit: of /'rwz^fiaM*, Lettonians^ Kurones^ 
Litwanians. However this may be, the Slavonians 
can be considered as Europeans, since history 
found them in Europe, and since their customs and 
manners were difterent from those ol the Scythian, 
Sarmatian, Huiinic, etc, hords which innundated 
Europe, since the rise of the sun of historv, 

a* 
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After havins^ somewhat expatiated in Kearch of the 
irrea of the Slavonians in the N,, w it him t great 
•ucceHit, it is necessary to retrace the Ktep with 
flie migrating Teutone?, to the S , and to dwell on 
their ex ploltSy as well as on those of A^iats, in or- 
der to follow the vicissitudes of Slavonians under 
Gothic, llnnnic, etc*, command, 

Rome's fluuriNhing period hail been srarrelj clos- 
ed with the demise ot Maiciis Atirelius, the philo- 
sopher (180), when her most fetal enemy, — the 
Goths, — began to leave the sea shores of* the Baltic,- 
(and Scandinavia, according to some authors) —^ 
Leagued with other Teutmies, tlieir iiei;»hbourSy 
and strengthen*'!!, on their march, by the acces- 
sion of tribes livintc in the Carparian mountainf>, 
that warlike and enterpti7.injj; people extended its 
domination to ihe^palus Maeoti>aid the Knxinesea 
(21^), On Dacia's limit tliry came in fiisl iu)^tile 
contact with the monster Caracal!a(2»5). About 
the same time the Romans were exposed to the at- 
tacks of other reittonic swarms on the Rhine and 
the Danube, so that all Italy was thtowii into the 
most extren»e coMHtcrnatiMP, 'I he success of the 
gigantic Maximinur*. in thn>»» regions^ was unable ta 
»top the torrents of baibarians. pourinj^ ilown upon 
the provinces. IW-iidfs the sioimeis mi'titioned^ 
there were others in the K , \i/.. the Pernisuis, and 
still more t!aniri*rous eiiPiines in the very heart of 
the empire, viz. the own • rmv, i tK-minary, njoral 
depravation of everv kind, and disputes betueen 
the Pagans and ('hrisfians. Rome was bevond 
the power ofremedv. The Goths extorfed annual 
tribute, *\y\v(\ pre^inifs, lu order to cover the i^no- 
rniny, from Philippo«i Arabs (244), as the pri/.e of 
peace f and on this bein<!; reluseH, titey passed the 
Boxttie in a Heet «! boats, ravaijed A>ia- Minor, 
a« weR as Moesia, Thracia, Macedonia* The 
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activifr anri wi<ifIom of dt^ciu^ cniilfl not ntop iht 
Imsteniiit; ddwufall (it the tMnpire: Ue \va.« kilted in 
ambuscade by the GitliA (*i-^l)- (ijlliH btiught 
di:«horiourable peace a;r}titi. Civil war bt*t\Vef^il 
thiseinp. atiti tiiii iuiperuror Af iniliaiiuH \rtHi had 

f:iined a vict«iry over the U.itli*. tlie succeitii of tlie 
^ersians, and t tie cotitentiorn of tlie itiirty tvranta 
for ttie dominion of U<»iii>'9 ^«ere fivuurable to 
the barbahatis. (ireece was put in a ^ii\\e (if de<* 
fei.ce ajjainst tlie (i .iths, bv t!ie r«»«»t«iration of \\et 
9tron«r hiil(U« and by a conuonn anny poste I on the 
Thcniiopvlre. Nt'verilieli'ss itie (» itlis invaded the 
i.sland.4 of tlie Aegean sea (under (]r.illienu<«. i^6r)| 
btirnt Korintli Sp irra, and enrervd Alliens. Tliiiu^^ti 
driven ott* by Dexipptis, the liisttirian, and defi^at- 
ed by llnnin Ciilmrts in lllvricutn, and bv a Ro* 
man Heet, tliev returned au:aiiu ctHniiiUf by sea 
form tlie Kuxine (26S), Neiilier tlie victory of 
emp. M. A. Claudiu«», jrainetl in Moe^ii superior 
against this (ormntable pfop'e (110); nur llie valor 
and activity id' I), AMreli.in«4. wiio voiniitarily ced* 
ed Dacia to them and t«i the V.iimI.iIs (27.^), under 
the condition of bv'comintr tritiuiarie^i to the em- 
pire ; nor the merits of Tacitus ; nor the \alor 
of Probus, couM save the sJati' from tlie impending 
ruin. Every year produced Hew calamities, and 
fresh irruptiotis, ori every -id*, threatened nniver* 
sal desolation. Mutinies of the te;rtiM)Hries, and 
the incessant murders of ilie emp«'rors, diil not per- 
mit the application of any idlicacious means uf 
prcservini;: the empire. • 

At the approach of the Goih<*, the Rhoxalani had 
left the Ma«M)tis and had niiu:»ated lo the N , pro- 
bably to their kindred, the Venedi : and there ap- 
pear afterwards but 8in;ile troops of their name, to- 
gether with those ot Giths and V.indals, as lured 
Ucfendera uf the Romans, against other barburiaim* 
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These stipendiaries distinguished themselves bj a 
formidable facility of learning the art of war, which 
thejr, afterwards^ turned against their own masteri 
and teachers. Fortunately for the Roman empire, 
there were dissensions and tlivisions amongst the 
barbarians also. Thus the Vandals (seated to the 
W. of the Goths, between them and the Jazyges^ 
te the S, of the Suevian Hermunduri) subjugated 
the Jazjges. Thus the powerful Goths were split 
in two large branches, to wit, into that of the West- 
Goths (Wisi-Goths^ Theruinger^ in Dacia, w, of 
the Borjsthenes ; and into that of the JEast- Goths 
(Austro 'Goths ^ Greuihungizr)^ bejond the Borjs- 
thenes. [n the time of Diocletian and Maximin, 
partners in the emp., the north, hive poured out 
their swarms upon the Roman empire, while every 
defeatseemed but to strengthen theirperseverance, 
Diocletian's (284 to 304) many victories over these 
and his severity moderating the depraved state of 
morals, contributed also to grant some reprieve to 
the rapidly declining mistress of the civilization. 
Constantine Chlorus and Galerius, co-emperors, 
divided the empire, the former governing the W., 
the latter the E. thereof; ojie circumstance more 
promoting the celerity of its fall. — Constantine 
(from 311 to 343% surnamed the Great, having 
got rid of his competitors, by shrewdness, and of 
Licinius, his partner in the empire, by force of 
arms and treachery, restored universal tranquility 
to the empire : but he exposed greatly its safety^ 
by confining the defence of its frontier to hired 
hords of barbarians, instead of the own legions 
which he dispersed in the provinces. Another 
evil he did to the empire, was the translation of 
its seat from Rome to Byzantium, which he enlarg- 
ed by laying the corner-stone to a new city (^6 
Nevemb. 329), called from him Constantinople^ 
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ftvift by rf pairing thither to regide (S31). Tli# 
Goths^ finding tliat tlie Uoniiins had withdrawn 
their garriKOHH alon)r tlie Daiiuhis renewed their in- 
roadti, and ravai^ed the country with unheard of 
rruelty. CtMi^tantine's !«imi, huwever^ Koon repref* 
•ed and 8trai«;htened them (3.^2), granting an equi- 
table peace> bat abulisiiiii*; the tribute which thej 
had been accu^totned m revi'ive. Al'tcr having hc- 
tured the front ierAun the Danube, and »iven lands 
in Illyricunu Miicedonia: Italy, to i^afmaiians w\\o 
hatl been i*xp«»lled liy tin ir own sUves* armed 
against the Goths, Coiistaniin? still farther contri- 
buted to the dowtit'all of thf empire, by dividing it 
among hin three miih. Since tht*n, the united 
strength of the stati- bpiiiii no longer brought to re- 
press inva>ion9 the haihaiMans ftKi^htv^ith nuperiuf 
number:*, anti c«»n<|u«'r«Mi. at li^', fh«iugh nfien de- 
J'»*aled. Meantime the G »fhs w^re ri>inyj in power. 
Gt.berich^ king of* the K. Gv»ths, co»K|iiered the 
Vandals (3:i4), killinu; their kinir It'iHuinar and 
freeifijr Oie Juzyges IVom f h-ir yoke. The remain- 
ing VandaU wero received in sold by Constan- 
tiiie, and settled in l^annooNi, where thev quietly 
abided lor sixiv v<'Hr*. Htrmifuridi. Gt bench's 
Ron, extended the E.CiJothiceoij)ne to the shores of 
the l^tltic, easily subduing ail people dwelling 
thereon, v\ho were rather numerous ihan watlike 
(about 350). Ill' even became the protector of the 
W. -Goths, until they cho»e for king, A lia.-iarich 
of the family <if Halies. 

From this time, so dreary for the greatness of the 
Romans, the recovery of their empire u as become 
de<«perate; n(» wiMl>m could obviate its decatleHce, 
no courage oppose the evils that sumutided it on 
every side. There was more virtue and more cou- 
rage to be fouufl amon«j;f*t the lurbariAns, thaa 
ftuiungat the Uumana whu were a^tuniahtd, at sec- 
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ing a ne\<'i powerful race of mankind, which thif 
had scarcely known as exi»ting4 Indolence iuxu- 
rj, cowardice, efterjiinacy, perfidy^ were the dis- 
tinguishing traits of most of the emperors* Eu^ 
nuchs and wives rulbd under the name of Constant 
tius. Julian's, the apostate^s^ wisdom, ccononij^ 
and ralour, jet propped the falling empire* against 
the barbarians on the Rhine. lovian and Yalenti- 
nian wefe yet virtuous and strong enough to pre- 
serve frOm fall; Valentinian torreicted many im^ 
tirudent dispc^sitions of his predecessors, by fortU 
ying the limits, by replacing troops thereon : but 
it Was too late. A new enemy, fatal not only to 
the Roman empire, but to its valiant stormers and 
to their subjects^, was advancing from Asia. 

The all-destroying Hvns, descendants of the 
Hiong-nUj who had compelled the inhabitants of 
the celestial empire to raise a wall (about 209 b. 
C.) against their depredations ; who had ruled^ 
afterwards, in Mongoly, being determined to seek 
other climes, after the division of their power, and 
after the destruction of their northern empire in 
Tatary (by the Chinese ; 93), reached the Caspi- 
an sea, about the commencement off the commoQ 
era. Their van advanced to the seats of the Rhox- 
olani and Bastarnee, North of the Maeotis and 
£uxine, in the II. c. Still more agitated in the 
East, the main body of the Huns, led by Balamify 
passed the VVolga (374), sweeping before them, or 
subjecting and absorbing the Aorsi, the valiantly 
resisting Alans (375) and other people of the ad' 
jacent regions. To such a fierce enemy, so 
strengthened by warlike fellies, Hermanrich was 
unable to resist, and killed himself from despaip 
(or was killed by two Hhoxolan youths, at the age 
of 110 y.). The assistance of Alans and even ef 
Hunnic hords was unable to save WUhimer (of 
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tVinitar)^ hit successors who, though alreadj tribu- 
Urj to Huns, had subjugated and ill-treated tht 
numerous Slavonian people of JJntes (near the £u- 
xine sea), tell in hattle. The Antes were render- 
ed free, in order to change niasters. Many £- 
Goths, acknowledging Hnnnic supremacy, re- 
mained near the Xlaeotis ; others sought safety 
amongst West-Goths, dthanarich^ surprised by Ba- 
lamir, augmented the number of the conquered, 
and while part of his people entreated the Romans, 
on the Danube, to allow them a place of refuge, 
and obtained lands in Moesia and Thrace, from 
emperor Yalens (376), Athanarich was robbing 
Sarmatian hords in the Carpatian mountains, — 
Fragments of East-Goths, which had been cut oft* 
from joining the West- Goths, forced the passage 
over the Danube, and assailed, together with the 
"West-Goths (who had been left destitute of all 
needful supplies, Valens), the Romans. Aided by 
Huns and Alans, thev destroved, under the chief 
Fntigtrn^ the greatest part of the Roman army, 
near Adrianople, burned Valens in his flight (378), 
and carried desolation as far as Thessalia and 
the gates of Constantinople. The difficulty of 
raising levies in the provinces, obliged the empe- 
rors to hire one body of barbarians, to opppose 
another, put when the danger, for which that 
hat been done, was over, they found it as difficult 
to rid. themselves of their auxiliaries, as of their 
former enemies. Thus the empire gradually sunk 
nnder several attacks, made upon it from every- 
where. When the barbarians had wasted one pro- 
yince, those who succeeded the first spoilers, pro- 
ceeded to another. Italy, at last, became the 
frontier of the Roman empire which had been thus 
• continually shrinking. The prudence and resolu- 
tion of Theodtfsius, in tome measure, checked the 
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progrfB* ftf tbc furious honU : more by dnnatimit 
Cif nifMiey and of laiuK \\Mti\ by ai tn». A lar^e 
boclv of ilie Got lis li«*Ki intii callrd in to n^&i^t 
*I'hc<»dosiu5, uiuU'r Jilarivfu \\\v Bahi*. »Kiiin*tt the 
linu-t'nt|u*ror Maxnnus (.i8r). a};ainst ihe lel'fl 
Euj»rnius (392) and ai.aiiisi \\\v iluns (795).— 
I'liiri nwusurc proved tin* ir.oi tal stab to bt* stcu- 
riiy of* t' e cm|iirf. Nwiijini*; c«iul(l haxe n.ore 
proniotrd the pro^icss of lis ciuMnics. than its 
divi^ioi; by riu*(i(Iu"»iiis, aiison^ t>i^ sons Arca<riu9 
(enip. ol iht* K) aiui IIon<'iiii> (tnip, d the ^^ •) 
(395). Alarirti, tlM- bra\t chit Ti.t U.e Urst-Uolhsf 
ptTCriviiij^ how liiile \\\\>, \\vA\ princrs \\t re able 
to secure their stales, biiftti itihtiraucl s»iill furiher 
by U.*.tiiiu*x, I he vicar of Arcadins, who had desi;|^ns 
Upon the throne, dec iuteti v\ar a^aiii'^t hi>entploy- 
tr^% inarchi-d under the walls ol" Ct.:'sijniinople« 
licnre ii.to ;l'e Peleponnesus (59(i). sp^MU^; but 
to Athens th€ same desolation u hit h the rountry 
ofLeonidu^ exprr iei»re«l on hiiiiaiid. 'I hou^ii ex- 
pelled by Stilicho. tlie Vicarai.d lionoiius. theii- 
YSil of Ku^lnu^i, Alariih was app< inred praelVrtus 
lllyrici by Arcadius ati<) br« aire kini; ol tiu* ^^ est- 
Goths. Undaunted by re\«rses. recei\irjr neir 
snpplies and pirtiiin^; tfihe weakness of l*oiiie. in 
consequence of the dis»eiissic)ii> of the imperial 
brothers, he entered Italy widch had become the 
nursery of induleiice aiid \ile sensualitv. liono- 
rius fled, for fear, to Asta. Aliho»ij;h deprived 
of bis canip« treasmes and even of his uife, hj 
the victory of the V'anddl Stiliclu>. near PolUntia 
(400), AlarUh u^ave nf)t up his mighty designs. but 
marched towards Rrnie. Anotlur victory of Sti- 
licho, near Verona (*IOS), saved \et the mistress 
of the world, whose a}i^'>ny had con.menced %^ilh 
the division of the empire. The last iitumpb of 
iU emperor was that of Honoiius, ut the Mde hU 
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foreign tutor and father-in-law (404). Since then 
the emperors were obliged to retire* with their 
voluptuous courts to Ravenna, a place so fortified 
that they could be safe without an army. The 
last victorious exertion of the last Roman army 
(of 40,000 men) and of Siilicho was that by 
which the invader Rhadagais^ who had advanced 
to Florence, with a mass of 200,000 Germans, 
Sarmatians and other barbarians, was overcome 
and captured. These barbarians were extermi- 
nated by famine and the sword^ or sold as slaves, 
or thrown into Gallia (407). 

Meanwhile Huldin^ the king of the Huns, was 
assisting Arcadlus against the Gothic rebel Gainas 
(400) who had ordered the death of Rufinus.— 
Vandals, Suevi and Alans became masters of the 
seven provinces and of the Rhine, then without 
garrisons. Rebellions of Roman legions in Bri- 
tain, the occupation of Gallia and Hispania by 
the anti-emperor Constantinus (408), a series of 
disasters, crimes and political faults committed 
at the court of Ravenna^ was precipitating the 
ruin of the wretched empire. West-Goths were 
employed in its defence. Having more confidence 
in barbarians than in his own master and son-in<- 
lawj Stilicho sought the friendship of tlxe former. 
He not only ceded Noricum to Sarmatians, Alans, 
«tc.,Rhaetia and Vindelicia to other hords which 
had been thrust out from their seats ; he not only 
kept a body-guard composed of West-Goths and 
Huns : but he flattered to Huldin and to Alarich* 
instigated the latter to occupy that part of Illyri- 
/cum, which appertained to the oriental era p., and 
to act against the court of Byzance* When the 
demand of the Gothic commander of the Roman 
forces in Illyiicum, to cede him a land suitable to 
become the seat of his people,— -a demand made 

3 
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•n account of an indent ni Beat ton for the eipenses 
of an expedition intended to be made in Epirus^ 
a|;ainst ConMantinoplet — was partly granted by 
the reluctant Koman Senate Stilicho who has bene 
kistrumenial in obtaining this result, became an 
object of haired whh the Senate and armyt and 
was, at last« executed^ together with his guard, on 
the order of Honorius, under the pretext of having 
aimed at the imperial purple. Under pretext of 
revenging the death of his friendt Huldin passed 
the Ister, and was stopped in bU march on Con- 
ataiitinople, only bj an augmentaiion of the tri- 
butc that had been already paid to the Huns by 
Arcadius. The 30,000 barbarian auxiliaries de- 
serted Honorius and joined Ahrich, who poured 
downy like a torrent, in the beautiful fields of Italy. 
The wretched Honorius refused any accomoda- 
tion ; the eternal city saw herself besieged by the 
fierce barbarians, and was so reduced by diseases 
and famine, that the Senate begged Alarich, either 
to sell them peace, or to give then^ leave to fight 
It with him in the open field. The valiant Bal- 
te replied, with laughter, **^ that thick grass was 
easier cut than thin," implying that the Romans 
would be easier overcome, when cooped up with- 
in the walls, than drawn out in battle. He de- 
manded all their riches and slaves, and when a^k- 
cd *^ what then he would leave them," he sternlj 
replied, ** their lives.'* — Immense treasures, ac- 
cumulated by taxation and from the temples, 
bought off, at last, the horrible besiegers (408). 
Strengthened bj an army of Goths and Huns, 
brought him by Astaulf^ his brother-in-law, Ala- 
rich who had retreated to Tasciaj commenced 
useless negociations with Honorius. Rome was, 
consequently, besieged a second time. Honorius 
kad the honor of being commanded to descend 
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from tke throne. Attalus, the prefect of Romfy 
was clad with ihe purple and carried under Raven* 
na« the residence of Honorius (409). Son-e smiles 
cf the fortune of the emperor* and some mistakes 
of Attalus* caused the ruin of the latter. Aiarich* 
incenhed by the insiiltsof the Coth Sarus, an offi- 
cer of the em p., went af];«in to Rome's gates, pres- 
sed it more closely than he had done before, and^ 
at last* took it at midnight (24 Aug. 410); but 
whether by force or by treachery of a slave withm 
the city, is not agreed amongst historians. Ines- 
timable monuments of art and learning sunk un- 
der the fury of the conquerors, which continued 
for three days. But Alarich's generosity sparecl 
numberless traces of Rome*s greatness, especially 
churches ; so that this occupation seemed rather 
a correction than a total overthrow. The captor 
of the city of Romulus was surprised by d«ath 
on the 6. extremity of Italy, when about to pass 
to Africa (4 10). His successor Moif obtained 
Placidia,'the sister of Honorius, as wife^ and left 
Italy* for Gaul and Spain (412), where he found- 
ed the W. -Gothic empire. 

Gaul was yet re-conquered by Constantius who 
became a colleague of Honorius, and husband of 
Placidia (after th« murder of the W. -Gothic 
king Adolf); but the loss of Britain, Spain, and 
Afiica* the dissensions at the court of Ravenna* 
the death of Constantius and that of Honorius 
(24 Aug. 453), led to a dependence of the occi- 
dental empire* from that of the Orient. The emp. 
of the latter* Theodosius II, made Valentine IH, 
a child of Placidia, emp. of Rome, under her 
guardianship. During her administration* Gtnzt* 
rich the valiant and prudent king of the Vandals, 
became the founder of an empire in Roman Afri- 
ca (428). W.-lllyricum was ceded to the empe- 
ror of Constantinople {437). 
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Pannonia and all countries vacated by the W.* 
Goths, were inundated by Nuns, under their king 
Mundzuck. His son Etzel (MttUa)^ successor of 
the uncle Rtias (434), brought the llunnic em- 
pire to the highest degree of power. Priding 
himself with the epithet of ** scourge of God/^ 
and having united many nations under the sway 
of the sword of the God of Huns, which, as he 
pretended, has been found by himself, this terrible 
ruler, even ot a part of the Franks (in the W.), 
commanded an army of about 700,000 men. As- 
piring to become sole ruler of the whole earth, 
murdering his brother J^uda (644), considering 
all kings as rivals, all rich nations as his born en- 
emies, Attila sold twice peace to ThecdosiuS If, 
and marched into Asia, with the intention of con- 
quering Persia. Th.e defeat in the plains of Ar- 
menia only incensed his furor and turned his artns 
against the W., Theodosius was overcome In 
three battles, and ruin was carried through all 
countries between the Black and Adriatic Sf a.— 
Constantine's city owed her safety only to the great 
treasures which were thrown to the insatiable 
conqueror, and to his ignorance in the art of 
besieging fortified places (448). All that bad re- 
mained after Alarich's depredations and after the 
extortions of the Byzantines* became a prey of 
Attila, as far as the Thermopyla?. The refusal* 
on his demsind, of the hand, and of the bridal-gift 
of Honoria, the sister of Valentinian, gave him 
an occasion to march into GauK He reached, in 
short time, without finding resistance, the banks of 
theLigeris (Loire) and the wails of Aurelium (Or- 
leans). This city was the term of Attila's excur- 
sion in the W., and the plains of Catalaunia 
(ne ar Chalons, in Champagne) saw his star eclipsed 
by that of Aetius (Rome's last hero, once compa- 
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nion of the Hunnic kinp:) and by those of Theo- 
dorich, kin); of the W.-Goths, and of his son and 
successor Thorismund (450). After thUJhIoodiest 
of battles ever fought, Attila would have been 
perhaps destroyed, but for the retreat of Aetius 
who was fearful of causing, by the «lestruclion ot 
the Huns, a dangerous supremacy of the West- 
Goths. A second demand of Honoria's hand be* 
ing followed by another, refusal, Attila directed 
his destroying career against Rome (450). This 
expedition gave occasion to the foundation of the 
city of Venice, by the citizens of Aquileja, who 
fled into the marshes on the Adriatic shores. Va- 
lentinian implored peace from Attila who, as it 
IS reported, has been prevented from occupying 
Rome, by the eloquence of its bishop or pope Leo I . 
assisted by an un<2:el« This miraculous ridance 
was due to a ransom equal to the dowry of Ho- 
noria. The sudden death of A^^ila^ under his 
tent in Dacia, was an event which gaAe occasion 
to many nations, hitherto under his sway, of ap- 
prizing the world of their exploits. His empire 
was bounded by the Wolga, the Black sea, the 
Haemus mountains (Balkan), the Adriatic sea, the 
Rhine and the islands of the Baltic sea« 

As there is nothing essentially new under the 
sun, the Hunnic empire was subjected to the same 
fate, that had been shared by^ all those which have 
been founded by the arms of great conquerors. It 
soon fell asunder. The commotion produced by 
Attila's expeditions encouraged many people 
weaker than the Huns, to try the fortune of war, 
in order to appropriate to themselves the parts of 
the Roman colosssus, shaken out of their frame* 
All those who gave it the last blows, have been 
either friends of Attilfi, like Orestes, or his pupils, 
like Odoacer* The B-Goths, Gepides, Chazars had 
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attempted, already during A ttlla's reign, to break 
the Hunniciyoke^ but without success. But after 
his death, the discords among his three sons, and 
thejproposcd mode of appointing one of them as 
king, by lot, gave to all nations that have been the 
tributaries, subjects or allies of Attila, an oppor- 
tunity of conquering their independence. EUak^ 
his eldest son, and king of the Chazars, on the 
coast of the Euxine sea, fell in battle against AtdO' 
richj the king of the Gepides.and against the K.- 
Gothic chiefs and brothers Walamir^ Theodemir 
and fVidemir. The two other sons of Attila, Den- 
gezik and Imak^ fled to the shores of ihe Maeotis. 
The former, attempting to subdue the E.-Goths, 
in Pannonia« fell in a fight against a Byzan- 
tine army (455). The bulk of the Huns, divided 
in two branches, viz. into that'of Kuturgus^ W. 
of the Don, and of Uturgus, E. of that river, 
took up their abode near the Maeotis ; fragments 
of Huns were mixed with those of the Alans, and 
scuttei^d near the mouths of the Ister ; others 
settled with Rugii, Slavonians, Sarmatians and 
Goths, in Illyricum, on emperor Mercian's order. 
A league of Huns, Antes, Slavi, and Ron\an sol- 
diers rendered 'itself known under the name of 
Skamarian rqbberSy on the banks of the Ister, 
and was eventually employed in war by other 
barbarians, or byahe emperors of Constantinople. 
On the n. shore of the Euxine sea, there were 
about that time, but fragments of different nations, 
besides the Huns, for instance Goths, called TV- 
traxitaej in Tauris. There were remains of 
Alans (whose main-body had migrated, with Sue- 
vi and Vandals, into Spain) between the Caspian 
and Euxine sea. It cannot be substantiated that 
Alans roigratedi as some authors suppose, to Lit- 
wania. 
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AmMst the new barbarian mastrrs there re- 
mained in Roman provinces many aborigines, in 
the open country, and many ruined Romans and 
Rumuni (Valachians) in cities and frontier-forts, 
forsaken by their wretched ohl masters. 

Valentine III. who had killed Aciius, that con- 
^ueror of Attila« with own hand, became a victim 
of two friends of Aetius (455), und was the last 
emperor of the family of The^dosius I.. Tbt 
widow- em presb Eudoxia, constrained to become 
the wife of ihe new emperor Petronius Maxi- 
mus, and unable to rid herself from him by an as* 
sistance from Constantinople^ invited Geiserich 
(Genserich), the kinjf of the Vanclals, from Car- 
thap^e, to do her that service. Genserich landed 
at Ostia, and took Rome. The eloquence of the 
pope Leo I. who had saved the city from being 
entered by Attila, could now obtain but an absti- 
nence from murder and fire. The venerable capi- 
tal was ravaged with implacable fury, for fourteen 
days together (455). Petron. Maximus had been 
lapidated by the people before the occupation of 
the city by the Vandals. Many thousand citizent 
of both sexes were transported to Africa by the 
merciless victor. 

Rome's power was so broken that Theodorich, 
the W. -Gothic king in Gaul, made one Avitus, 
emperor of the Occident, who though recognised 
by the court of Constantinople, was deposed by 
Jiicime.r^ commander of the foreign hired troops^ 
anddefenderof Italy (457). Majorianus, made em- 
peror by Ricimer who had gained a battle, on sea^ 
against the Vandals, endeavoured to remediate 
the deficit of the public income, the defence of the 
cities and the morals: but in vain. Majorian, having 
lost a fleet and, therefore, unable to evert the em- 
pire of the Vandals in Africa (460), was deprived 
of life by Ricimer (461). During the nominal 
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rei^n of Liv, Scverus (461—65), and during two 
subsequent years, there was no other ruler than 
Ricinier *, hut he wanted courage to adopt the 
name of what he was doing in reality. On the pro- 
position of that usurper, Leo I., emperor of the 
Orient, appointed the Greek Anthemius to be 
emperor of the Occident (467), In consequeuce 
of the said expensive, heavy war against the 
Vandals, there arose differences between the no- 
minal and real ruler, and the latter invested Rome 
with an army of Burgundians, Suevi and other 
Germans, proclaimed Olybius emperor (472) and 
took the city, after a siege of three months. — 
Rome had now become the prey of the third en- 
terpribing German chief, and remained at th- 
mercy ot Gimdobald^ the chief ©f the Burgunc 
dians, nephew and successor of Ricimer. A sol- 
dier, named Glycerius, was appointed emp« by 
Gundobald, but not being duly supported, he 
made place to Julius Nepos, a nominee of the 
court of Constantinople (474). — Orestes^ comman- 
ander-in-chief of the united barbarian and other 
troops of the empire, drove away again this crea- 
ture of the Orient, but not inclined himself to 
assume the mock-dignity, he clad his own son 
Romulu8 Augustus (nick-named Momyllus ^ugus- 
tulus) with the imperial purple (31 Oct. 475) that 
had been so often polluted by cowards, criminals 
and tyrants. The German stipendiaries (Rugiiy 
Heruli, Scyri, «tc«) now defenders of Italy and 
wardens of the imperial court of Ravenna, impe- 
tuously inMsted on obtaining what had been grant- 
ed to the German chiefs in Gaul, Spain, and Africa 
viz. that one-third]part of Italy be ceded to them, as 
pro perty. The rebellion of these petitioners, the 
election of Odoacer (son of the Scyrian chief £dt- 
ko, and protector of the court) as chief of the 
Germans) the capture of Ticinum (PaTia) by 
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Storm, the decapitation of Orestes, the conquest 
of Uavenna, the abdication of Hornulus (23 Aug. 
476), ihe destruction of the opposing cities and 
the proclamation of Odoacer, as king of Italyt 
were the consequences of the refusal of Orestes 
to comply with said request. — It was announced* 
by the Roman Senate, to Zeno, emp. of the Ori- 
ent» that Odoacer declined to accept the purple 
and that, since one emperor would be sufficient for 
both empires, Zeno might accept the V\% em p. 
and confer the administration of the diocese of 
Italy* to their wise president and defender Odoa* 
cer. The murder of Julius Nepos, the ex-empc- 
ror, removed all diBculties : Zeno accepted the 
offered title, and Odoacer the reality. Augustu* 
lus was sent, with an annual pension, to reside in 
a palace which had belonged once to Lucullus, in 
Campania. Odoacer gave lands in Upper-Italy 
to Gernian settlers, made prudent and useful dispo** 
sitions, and obtained the* administration of Dal- 
matia (481). While the empire of the West was 
thus expiring and becoming the property of Ger- 
man nations, that of the East was exposed to mo- 
lestations by the Huns, Persians. Pulcheria, the 
Bister of Theodosius II , was ruling under bis 
name, since the demise of Arcadius (408) until 
the accession of her husband Marcian (about 452) 
who kept the Huns off from Constantinople, with- 
out supporting, as he ought have done, the Occi- 
dent empire* against them and the Vandals. The 
l&tter was successsful against Leo 1. (467) under 
whose weak successor Zeno (from 474 to 490^ the 
oriental empire was agitated by rebellions, riots 
and every disorder. 

The Ixirbarian kingdoms that arose after the 
dissolution of the gii;antic empire of the Huns, 
i^ere of short duration. Some troops of Rugii 
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were scattered in the mountains of Thracia $ but 
the bulk settled, under the fiist king FlacitheU9f 
on the not th* bank of the Danube, in the countries 
that have once appertained to the Quadiand Mar* 
komanni (to duy the n-w. part of Hungary*! Mora* 
via, the ii-e. paitof Austria). The imputation of 
fratricide to FeUtheus (or FavaJ^ son of that 
king, gave to Odoacer an opportunity of conquer- 
ing Rugiland. Feletheus and a great part of the 
people weie transpoited to Italy (478); ilic 
latter obtained lands in the north, part of this de- 
lightful country. Frederick^ son of the captive 
cliief, took revenge in ravaging Noricum^but, be- 
ing pursued by Oduacer, he nought safety and as- 
sistance in the camp of Theodorich, the king of 
the East-Goths (488) with whom the greatestnum* 
ber of Rugii were mixed since- 

The valiant companions and allies of the Goths^ 
the HeruU(GcrnU) and the Scyri^ founded also an 
ephemeralempire on the Dannbe, in the neighbor* 
hood of Rugiland. Although the last blow 
which terminated the existence of the Roman em- 
pire in the VV., had^been made by them, under O- 
doacer, and although they had everted the Rugian 
kingdom and ruled, for some time, over the Lan- 
gobardii, they themselves were conquered by the 
latter (495)9 and compelled to wander again. One 
division of the lleruli was received in lllyricuniy 
by emp* Anastatius and, on being rather restless, 
rendered subject ; another body returned, on 
the steps of their forofathers, back to the North, 
into modern Litwania, Samogitia^ E. Prussia 
and Curland. They were permitted to do so by 
the Slavonians, without finding any resistance i 
and becamie the e so powerful again, that thef 
sent Dalisy one of thj^ir number, as king to the 
lleruU ^n Mlfri^^ These Is^tter soon coalesced 
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With the Gepides and other Germans into a new 
combination, viz., into liujoarians (Bavarians) $ 
while the former, mixing with Slavonians and 
TshudeSf contributed to the formation of the 
present populations of those northern countries 
that have been shortly befure mentioned. 

The Gepides, kindred of the Goths, were 
amongst the first in asserting a temporary inde- 
pendence against the sons of Attila. Dacia and 
Upper-Moesia became their properly. 

But alt these newly born states, in the valley of 
the Danube, became soon parts of the new empire 
of the E. -Goths. 

Eminenty in every respect, above all destroyers 
of the Roman power, were the Goihs. After 
having dealt the first mortal blows to that colos- 
sus, they not only ransacked, but took in posses- 
sion its best provinces After their empires in 
Sarmatiahad been destroyed by the Huns, the Wi- 
81' Goths took the^ metropolis of civilization, 
founded a powerful empire in Spain and Gaul, and 
broke^ as related above, the Hunnic power. — 
Meantime the E.- Goths remained not too obsequi- 
ous subjects of the Huns, and threw olf the yoke 
immediately after the death of Attila. In regard 
to their character as a people, the Goths were 
less savage and cruel than the Vandals and others. 
One Gothic branch, called ihe Moeso-Gothi^ which 
Settled in Lower-iMoesia, was early converted to 
the Christian faith. UlJUas^ their bishop^ had 
translated the Bible into the Gothic language^ and 
wrote in characters invented by himself for that 
purpose, as early as 360. This mild, indus- 
trous and peaceful people did not participate in 
the exploits vrhich are now to be mentioned. — 
Gothic ascendancy or, at least, influence extended 
at this time} from the Taurian peninsula^ where we 
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have seen the Tetraxile^Goths, through the whole 
S* of Europe, to its extreme skirts in Sicily and 
to the coluinns of Hercules. 

The £. -Goths had taken possession of Panno* 
nia^ with the permission of the court of B)zance9 
under those three chiefs who had defeated AttiU's 
eldest son (454). Young Theodorich, son of 
Theodemir? and educated at Constantinople) hav* 
ing beconte king (474), extended the Gothic pos- 
sessions by the conquest of the best cities of Ma- 
cedonia (481). In order to check his career, he 
.was nominated patrician and commander of By- 
zantine troops, and, moreover, adopted as son 
(484) by the cowardly effieminated emperor Zeno. 
On the instigation of Frederick^ the Rugian prince, 
who hoped to re- acquire Rugiland, and being still 
more encouraged by Zeno who wished to get rid 
or, at least, to attain the mutual debilitation of 
bothy his adoptive son and of his vassal, Theodg- 
rich undertook to deprive Odoacer of his king- 
dom. Having overcome Trqftila^ the king of 
the Gepides, on the Danube, the East- Goths 
passed the Alps, defeated Odoacer three times 
(near Verona, and Ravenna, both 489 ; and on 
the river Adda, 490) and took, after a siege of 
three years, Ravenna and Odoacer (493), But 
Theodorich sullied himself by killing, with his own 
hand, the man who had put an end to the occiden- 
tal empire, and to whom he had stipulated partici- 
pation in the royal dignity* Of all relations of 
Odoacer, only bis brother Onvlf ssived himself by 
flight, with Frederic, the author of these disas- 
ters, who had deserted from the Gothic king to 
Odoacer , his former enemy. After the conquest 
of Upper-Moesia and Dacia, from the Gepi- 
des and Byzantinians, theempire of Theodorich, 
first East* Gothic king of Italy, contained be^ 
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«ulcs Sicily, Italy, and said provinces, moreover: 
Rhaetia, Vindelicia, Nuricum, Istria, Dalinatia, 
Pannouia; an empire more powerful, bvits popula- 
tion anti culture, than that of AttiU has been. 

Fresh swarms of fierce invaders had approach- 
€d, from W. and E., those scenes of carna;;e and 
horror. One of the spri«i:s of the branch of Her- 
miones, the Langobanls who had be^n, for a 
longtime, wamleiing in the interior of Germany, 
had come near the LXinube, and after having fought 
the Heruli (495) and invaded Uuiriland, thej 
settled between the Danube and Tibiscus, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gepides, 

From the K. there ^arrived also, at the end of 
the V. c, two of the seven branches of the 

freat Turkish stock, namely the Bulgarians and 
Tgnrs. Both had beei» pressed, from beyond the 
Ural mountains and the VVoloa. to the Maeotis 
and Euxine s., and, being still further pushed by 
the Sabirea (Chazars)^ tl»ey fi>! lowed the steps of 
the Huns, and stopton the mouths of the Danube, in 
the region then in possession of ^Slavonians. Since 
474 the former began to ransack Moesia, Thrace 
and other parts of the Byzantine empire, reiterat- 
ing their incursions. In one of these they kill- 
ed Julian (493), in another Aristus (498), both com- 
fnanders of the imperial militia, and menaced the 
city of Constantine. 

Slavonians di^^l'^dged from their abodes, on the 
northern bank of the Danube, were compelled to 
migrate in alt directions. Many went towards 
the Baltic s.; otheis, along the northl^rn slopes of 
the "Carpatian mountains, towards the Oder and 
Kibe rivers; others again passed the Dattcrbe and 
began tii molest, either in partnership with Bulga- 
i*ian and other lionls, or on their own account, 
Moesia, Thrace, Macedonia, Bptras and Thessa- 

4 
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lia.. The wretched state of th^se devoted coontriefy 
which have been, »ince so long time, the 8tage of the 
mo8t attrocious deeds, permitted to single Sluvo- 
Bian troops to establish therein their habitation. 

Many Slavonians have, undoubtedly, been em- 
ployed bj Goths, Huns ami other energetic and 
conquering barbarians, to fight under their name 
and to their advantage ; but being rather nume* 
rous than enterprising, and loosely or not connec- 
ted, the Slavonian tribes, have been introduced 
by the German and Asiatic destroyers of the Ro- 
man colossus, as anonymous subjects or as subor- 
dinate aUies, into its very heart. At the time of 
the disappearance of the name of Sarmattans ; 
during a remission of the great migrations ; after 
the Goths had advanced to the West and the Huns 
had been scattered ; after the fall of Rome, the 
great people of Slavonians were also allowed to 
acquaint the Byzantine etnpi re with their genuine, 
vernacular name, and with their valour. They ap- 
peared, at once, widely spread in the countries be- 
tween the Black and Baltic sea, and between the 
Elbe, Danube and Don rivers. Their migrations, 
social relations and military exploits before thia 
time have not been embalmed by the Muse. 

Hitherto hidden under names disfigured by Greek 
writers and acting under those of more warlike, 
more cunning and more active barbarians, tlic people 
which forms the object of the present essay, were 
first mentioned, as such, and not more as mere 
subjects, by J^rocopUis of Caesarea. This se- 
cretary of the heroic Belisarius described, under 
the collective, vague df^nomination of Spori^ or of 
acattcredf dispersed tribes, two branches of one 
stem, viz. the Sklavini aud J9ntei. if the Sta- 
vani of Ptolemy (see above, page 1$) coyU. \>9 
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ehan^edyby a Rubstitution of/ for t^ into Slavani | 
or, if tlie Armenian history of Moses Chorenshf 
of the IV. c, making menUon of Sktavatau be 
apocryphal ; or if, that least, the name of Sklavi 
contained in Byzantine writers who recorded the 
migration of the Heruli from Pannonia to the N. 
(495. ; see page SO), must be admitted as correct; 
the vernacular name of the numerous people desig- 
nated therewith, has been known before the time 
of Procopius, fiutas a people, as a nation^ the 
Sclavonians owe their inlrocluction into history to 
that author wiio wrote in the first middle of the 
VI. c. His Sklavim were the western branch , 
living at his time, on the n. bank of the Danube 
and on the coast of tlie Black sea. They are re* 
presented as resembling the lluns in their man- 
ners and customs; simple, frugal and upright in 
their intercourse with others;; antt living scattered, 
in forests or amongst marshes, in wretched hut^; 
as a people not tolerating any supremacy or do- 
mim^rt over them, and as sharing mutually every 
advantage a» well as every loss or reverse. Tall, 
stout, averse to riding on horseback, they sur- 
prized the enemy, always on foot ; common It 
naked, ssmetimes provided with a cloak, or witli 
breeches ; armed with spears and small shields.— 
The infinite tribes of tke Jlntes , as stated .by 
Procopius, were dwelling farther Pi., near the 
Black-sea and extending thence towards the N. — 
They are represented, by emp. Mauritius, as less sa- 
vage but more formidable in war, than the former. 
They abominated servitude and gave soon liberty, 
even to their prisoners of M'ar. Agriculture and 
tending of cattle were their occupations. Con- 
aidcring hospitality as their most sacred dutv, they 
divided all they had with every traveller and led 
biui, afterwards, to the neigbour who was obliged 
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to treat him in the same waj. Fiiielitj was the 
chief virtue af their uiv«*8 who killed Ihemselvei 
after the ('eath of tlieir husbands. Their warfare 
consisted chiefly in hiding themselves in ambush* 
where they luikt-d with inexhausiible patience* 
being armi^d with heavy bucklers, spears, bowi 
and envenomed urn v\s. Avoi(Unu;an\ tiifht a (gainst 
'ftuprnor numbers in tlie open field, they allured or 
pursued the enemy towards rivers, seas, or marsh- 
es, thre^v themselves on iheir bricks into the wa- 
ter, brealhin«5 throuj|ili hollow rushes, and assailed 
the enemy in the bai k, when tliey seer»'ed having 
been drowned. In cruelty, fury and thirst oi 
blood, the Antes were not surpa>sed Uy any other 
barbarian people. 

Jordanes^ an Alan monk at Ravenna, and cotem- 
porary of Procopius, wrote that the Ff-zif/?, descen- 
iling trom one stem, were known under three de« 
nooiinations, namely as : Veneti^ Jinles and «S'c/a- 
Vt7n', and that they were dreaded every where as 
merciless plunderers. W'\s pojtKlcus Fened, living 
about the sources of the Vistula, ad in immense 
plains, were composeil of many small tribes, the 
principals of which were the two above named.— 
The ^\/avini extentled from the regions of the 
Danube (from Moesia oj', as explained by other 
authors, Irum the skirts of Pannonia) to the Dnie- 
»tr, and N. t<» the Vistula ; the ^Infes from this 
river to the Don, aloiig tlie shore of the Black 
sea. 

It can not be wondered at, that the ancient* 
did not agree in the writing and in the etymology 
of the vernacular and genuine name of the Slavo- 
nians*, when the latter themselves are at variance* 
e\en until to-day, in that respect. 

Some Jj^iavonians consider as the etyn-on (root- 
vord) of their national uamo, the Slavonic word 
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SLAW A) which signifies glory ^ honor ^ pruxBt \ 
fo that SLAWIAN, (plural SLAVVlANlfi) 
would signify : the glorious j honorable^ praise- 
tcorthy people. Others accept as root-word 
SLOVVO, which siscnifies word^ so that SLO- 
WiAN, SLOVVIAK, SLOWAK (plural SLO- 
WlANiE, SLOWIACY, SLOWACY) would 
signify a people rich m words^ or whose, language 
is rich^ or whose words can be understood^ etc. 
This opinion they support by the assertion, that 
the Germans, and the Waragians (see page T. ) 
have been ealle<l Aifmcy, by the Slavonians, and 
that A'iemcy (singular Aiemiec) signifies, the 
mute people^ or whose language cannot be under- 
stood. But the latter word can be traced to. the 
name of Nemelesj one of the sprigs of the •dlle-' 
mannij who were a 'I'eutonic branch. Some again 
recur to CZLOW IKK, which signifies man, and 
derive therefrom, by a substitution of S. for CZ, 
the name in question, so that in this case, Slow- 
iak iSYou;c?r7, etc., would signii'vy many etc. The 
form containing a, that is S'laviann is used by the 
Poles, that containing o, that is Slowak, Slowen- 
skiy etc. is employed by the Russians and Slavo- 
nians, in Hungary. Induced by the supposed 
signification of the name of Slavonians, some 
writers apply the ancient names of Alazones^ 
AucheteSy which signify also X\\it glorious ^ to peopio 
mentioned by the ancients (-ee page 12.) seeking 
in them the f«ire-fdlher.s of the Slavonian race. 
For the same reason, the name of Vencti^ if ad- 
mitted to be that of the ancient Slavonian Wends 
Isee pages 11, 12, IS), is derived by some authors 
rom the Greek Jiinelni (or, changing the ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation : Eneti^ Heneli^ Veneti) 
which, also signifien ^lurious^ honorable. By this 
furced explication the Slavonians are made a kin 
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dred of the Veneti on Ihe Actriatic sea, of thote 
who lived in Gallia Lugdunesis (on the coast of 
the Atlantic ocean, N. of the mouth of the Loire 
river) and oflhe Veneti of ancient Gallia Relgica, 
This is rather going too far. In opposition to 
those who seek but glory and greatness of extent, 
in the name of the Slavonians, there are others 
who derive the word Slave^ «8fl»ij)e, from the same 
source, by asserting that the^e words have been 
introduced in the moflern languages from the nu- 
merous Slavonian prisoners of war, who had been 
sold in the Roman markets (see puge 21). These 
detractors ot the Slavonian name further say, that 
the origin of the Latin word Servua (servant) is 
also due to the proper name of one of the branch- 
es of ihe Slavonian stem, to wit, to that of the 
Serbif Servi. 



Leaving: these ctvmolojtical researches, we re- 
turn l(» history. The Slavonians soon became 
formidable to the rulers of By^ance, and more fa- 
tal to the empire, than all other barbarians: since 
they began to niake it their permanent residence^ 
All countries situated between the ionic sea and 
Constantinople wi^re, repeatedly, desolated by Sla- 
vonian hords, vviih the utmost atrocity. At each 
of their incursions, they murderi'd or captured a 
great number of inhabitants, sometimes as many 
as 200,000. I'he invasion of the territory, then 
in possession, chielly, of Slavonian tribes, by the 
Bu/gara wns the principal reason of these bloody 
travels of the Slavonians. '1 heir ilepredations, 
as well ns thoMe of the Bulgars, actuated the emp. 
Anastasius (-491. — o18), whose government had 
been weakened by many popular concessions, to 
erect a wall (ahout 507.) aeioss the land from the 
{'ropontis (mar di Marmora) to the EuxiOe s.^ iu 
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defence nf the metropolis wliich was menaced bj 
the furious invaders. The Hulgars, one troop of 
Mrhom hail been defeated, under their king Buzas^ 
bj the E.-Goths, in Moesia, extorted, repeatedly, 
presents from Anastasius. S<nne of their exploits 
have been already above alluded to. Called by 
Vitalianus, together with Huns, to assist the ortho- 
dox party against the emperor, the Bulgars were 
induced only by presents to abstain from an attack 
on Constantinople (514). Slaviniand Antes were 
often a party in tliese expeditions which were con- 
tinued during the reign of emp. Justinus (518 — 
527). 

Justinianus I. (527 — 565.), profiting also of the 
remission of the storm of mme pi»werful barba* 
rians, than the van of the Bulgars, restored many 
places which had been destr(»y<'d by Attila, built 
many new ones, and was so fortunate as to re- 
conquer many provinces which had been wrested 
from the b(»dy of the empire, in all three parts of 
the world, as known at that time. Helisarius, that 
victor of J^ers»ians (530). who has been but onae 
defeated during his whole life, without own fault 
(531) ; tl=at saviour of Justinian against the fury 
of the parties of the Gre.efmml of tlie /Hue (5:^2); 
that hero who had everted the empire ot the Van- 
dals in Africa, and brought their last king, Gelimei\ 
to Constantinople, to beexpiscd in triumph (533); 
the hero who vas called the glory of Uonians, 
was sent to Italv with the missjiun of breaking 
also the power of the K -Goths. The policy of 
Justinian was that of u**ing prudently the oppor- 
tunities <»t!Vred. Thus, he ti»ok advantage from the 
theological decisijwis of the fithers of the church, 
in council assembled at Nicava, (or establishing 
their placets as the normal of an orthoddxy of the 
itate^ and fur waging war against the E.-Guth9| 
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tecordingl J, as against followers of the doctrinet 
of Arius. At the commeiicetnent of liig reign, tht 
Antes were also defeated by Germanus, one of lits 
war chiefs (53.^), and Justinian adorned himself 
with the title of Anlicus ; but the incursions of 
the Antes anfl of the Siavi were i'ar from being 
suppressed thereby. The check experienced by 
the latter, on the hand of Chilbud, ended with the 
death of this imperial chief, at another incurson of 
the Antes on tlte south bank of the Danube. Tlve 
Gepides^ masters of both banks of this river (see 
page 31.), aided them by keeping ready boats for 
their passage, at the prize of one goldt:n stater, a 
head (about 5ry5), Overcome by Slavini, the 
Antes were employed by the emperor in guarding 
the Danube against the passage of Huns (540). 
Most powerful in those regions were yet the Ge- 
pides, so that they made aggressions on lllyricum 
whose fortitication had been neglected. Justinian 
refused them, therefore, the annuities which had 
been paid to them by his predecessors and, In 
order to check their progress, he gave to the 
Longobards^ their neighbours (see page 33.) and 
rivals, a considerable portion of Pannonia and 
several strongholds (548). He even tolerated 
the predatory marches of the Longobards through 
lllyricum, and Dalinatia, as far as these provin- 
ces had been possessed by the B. -Goths, and as 
their inhabitants were Arians. Dissensions, thut 
poison of all iiational power, were also the cause 
of the ruin of the K.-Gothic empire. After the 
demise of the g:reHt, accomplished, prudent king 
Theodorick (526), that empire became a subject 
of contest amongst the members of the royal 
family. His nephew and successor Amcdarich 
died soon, and the mother of this minor king, the 
wise dmalscliwUUh who had reigned in the name 
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of her son, was munlerefl bj Theodat^ third R.- 
Gothic king of Italy. Another power hail, mpan« 
time, risen in (iaul, that of tiie /Va/tA^*, chiefljr 
under king Meroveus (MeUrwig). Having over- 
powered the VV.-Gofhs, the Franks extentled their 
dominions in the E. also, by conquering the Alle« 
manni. Childebert^ ClUotar and 'J'heodebert^ kings 
of the Flunks, re-conqnered Ironi the latter and 
from the E. Cioths, the provinces: llhaetia, Vinde- 
licia, and t-ven part of Pannonia, on account of 
Justinian who assisted them by subsidies in mo- 
ney. This emperor was, therelore, Uattering to 
the Lotiy;«»banis, tliat thev nii^ht nt»t follow the 
suggestions of Theodebert who had become his 
secret enemy, and their inslii^aKn* against him. 
Both, the (iepides and the E,-(^oth8t were now 
doon.ed to become victims of that cunning emperor 
of the Orit'iit. F(ir the revindication of Dalniatia 
and Liburnia, lie now successfully employ^ A/un- 
diis (533.) who had been, chief of the SkamariaA 
band (see page 26.). Belisarius took Rome (o36) 
after a siege. About 1600 Slavonian cavelerists 
urmed a part of his army, with which this hero 
conquered, and captured ri/iges, {\\%i king ofE.- 
Gotlis and successor of Theodat who had been 
murdeied by his own people. Many Goths, to- 
gether with Viti^es, were carried to Constantino- 
ple (540), Again master of Persians, Belisarius 
returne<l to Italy (546), but not beeing supported 
enough from Ctmstantinople, he wished to be and, 
was recalleil (548). Narses, the valiant eunuch, 
and rival of Belisarius with whom he hail disagreed 
forujerly, when in Italy (.538), was sent thither 
(552). The ilefence of Lucania had been confided 
uy Tullian to Antes, wh(» defeateil kin"; 'JbiUa, 
This E.-(ioth kioii:, successor of JUltbaid and of 
the Uugian Eiaridi^ both of wh^ti) had been wmX' 
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dered, had retaken Rome twice from the Bjzan- 
tine garrison and reconquered almost whole Italy* 
He was overcome and killed by Narses who, ren- 
dering himself again master of Rome, and putting 
to iiiglit, TV/a, the last king, everted the £. -Gothic 
empire* The Allemanni, under (heir leader Bu* 
eeliinus^ were also defeated {554). Whole ItaTj 
returned under the swa^ of the oriental empire 
and was henceforth administered by the exaichs 
of Ravenna. 

Justinian assisted the Langobards against the 
Gepides, but so faintly that they were not able to 
undertake anything decisive, and that both were but 
weakening each other, to hiB advantage* A truce 
(.*»49) of two years was agreed to, during which 
both nations endeavoured to obtain auxiliaries.—* 
Chimalf chief of Kuturgur-Huns (see page 26.}, 
coming too early to assist the Gepides, ransack- 
ed the southern banks of the Danube. But his 
people was in the mean time, on the instigation of 
Justinian, assailed by the (Jtnrgar-Huns, and dri- 
Yen out of its seats. The emperor, the cause of 
their misfortune, ceded them land in Thracia or 
received them in his army. Thus deprived of 
allies, the Gepides consented to an alliance with 
Justinian-who, intent on his own interest, obtruded 
himself as intermediator and peace-maker be* 
tween them and the Langobards, after the latter 
had gained a bloody victoiy (552.). 

Shortly before this event, not relying in the 
faith uf Justinian and of his senate, th? Gepides, 
in spite of said alliance, continued to aid the Sla- 
vonians, whenever they wished to pass the Danube. 
1l\\\9 savage people spread horror in lllyricum, 
took Topirus, and destroyed many cities and 
ports of Dalmatia. It was in consequence of 
these bloody expeditions, that inhabitants of the 
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catj of Epiilaurtts took refuge on a steep hill and 
becamei thus, founilers of the citj of Raguta 
(which was destroyed again by the Treburii^ a 
Slavonian tribe, as late as 656 ; and which was to 
become a long- lasting republic and an early fos- 
terer of Slavonian literature). New r^-inforce- 
ments enabled the Slavonians, to defeat two 
Greek armies, to storm Thessalonica and to ra- 
vage Greece, After the victory over ScholastiuSi 
Bear Adrianople, they marched with the banner 
i>f Constantine, which they had taken, on Con* 
ftantinople, but they were beaten near the Thra- 
N^iaa wall^ without losing their booty. Ugric and 
Bulgar h(H*ds were, very often, making common 
cause with those of Antes and SJuvini. Such 
was the present case (5o9). Justinian was obit* 
ged to await those barbarians on the wall of The- 
odosius, th^ last bulwark of the metropolis, after 
tbcy had passed that of Anastasius. It was 
more by treasures, than by arms that even Belisa- 
rius .who alone had courage to oppose these bands, 
could undertake sometiiing pfliective against them. 
The Slavonians had penetrated as far as the 
isthmus of Corinth (540). The Thermopylae, and 
many citien, not being sufficiently restored 
and being stil more ruined by a violent earthquake 
(651), an incursion of Kuturgur-Huns, under 
ZaberChan^ extended as far as the ThermopylcB. 
All expeditions of Slavini and Antes, not being 
made on a great plan, but isolatedly, without great 
leaders, and mostly with the only purpose of 
pillage, could not lead to the establishment of a 
jHiwerful empire. They took place during that 
intermission which the Slavonians, as welt as tht 
emp. Justinian, had improved (see page 34, and 
59) in different manner. For about SO years have 
the Slavoniausi thu8| exercised| on a small scaU, 
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what thfT lia<l learncil from (heir mnRterit 
the Ciotlis, Huns, etc., but tit^y were a«»Ain to 
be subdued by mure etiergcttc and mute |ii-udent 
barbarians, namel v, by the Avarcs, 

Whilst the inoht diftVrent tribes of the wliite 
race of mankind were, thus, (ermenting:, mixing, 
fighting* irj all the ptoviiicrs of the Human em- 
pire, and boFure the A vares had arrived from the 
East ; the numerous tribe's Iroui whom have sprung 
the Slavonians, were, also, thou«^h n»uch less, 
moving* and intermixing in the countries between 
the Elbe ri\er, the C'arpalian mouniains and the 
Baltic sea. 'Iheir late has been shortly mention* 
cd above (see pagrs : 12, IS, SO.). Affected bj 
the migration of Asiats and of Germans, the 
Slavonians felt this great, powerful crisis of hu- 
nanity, that genetic moment of our nations of 
Kurope, in three difterent manners. The floods 
Streaming from the innermost parts td* the old 
COtitinent, into its north-western extrenntv, around 
the Caspian and Euxine sea, and theuce E. of the 
mountains of Transylvania (a part of ancient l)a- 
cia), S. of the Carpatians, towards l^yzance and 
Rome, did impart but a secondary movement to 
the, then >et namelesss (that is historically so) 
Slavonians, by carrying sonte of their hord.^, with 
them, to the S. ami W. The march of the Goths 
and their subsequent conquests towards the nor- 
thern regions, must have bren more trying for the 
Slavonians, than thfise now spoken of. By the 
return of Heruli (see page SO) who had ruled ^ 
over Italy, there have been introduced, most pro- 
bably, many notions hitherto unknown in those 
northern ciimes. Many families of low standing 
have there even at present, Latin and Roman 
nanie« ; there are many Latin names and grama- 
lical forms in the langnage spoken in Samogitia^ 
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Litwania, etc. . Coins of remote antiquitj, tliat 
«re, sometimes, found in these countries, bear 
ivitness to the same eyents. Thi4 reflux of peo- 
j|)le from the S. was another kind of influence, ori- 
ginating from the general cause. A third manner 
in which the SUvonians have been modified, is 
"that of their extension into the countries that had 
formed a part of the fatherland of the Teutunes 
•(see pages : 12, 13,), W. of the Vistula, as far as 
the 8aale and Etbe rivers- The first impulse 
which prompted the Slavonians to invade other 
countries, was that which dragged them S, of the 
Carpatian mountains, pushing them, at the same 
time, towards the W, in the great northern plain 
of Europe^ Another inducement was the oppor- 
tunity offered by the emigration of Germans who 
went to tke extreme W. and S. of Europe and even 
to Africa, Slavonian blood was, thus, mixed with 
that of Asiats, Germans, Romans, etc. in the 
S.-W. and with that of Germans in the N. and 
N.-W. This mixture was, nevertheless, lesspro- 
nluctive of new forms of nationality, than that of 
Germans with the population ot the Roman em- 
f)ire (see p:ige 2). Many Slavonian tribes re- 
ttwined on the Baltic, E. of the Vistula, in the 
neigbourhoodof t-hc Fins, a people content in its 
obscurity, although without annals recording its 
life (see page S,, 8., 13.). 

That part of ancient Germany (see page 13) 
was called with the general name of Suevia, from 
the Suevi who were sprigs of the branch of Her- 
miones, and a great nimber of whom had migra- 
ted, with Alans and Vandals, to Gaul and Spain, 
before the Goths (see page 26). Besides those in- 
habitants of the countries in question, which have 
been named (see page 12,) there were also the fol, 
tewing : Lemovii^ neighbours of Rugii (in modern 
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Pomerania), SetnnoneSj eatled the most noble of 
Suevi, neighbours of Burgundiones (is the Middle- 
mark of modern Prussia), Mareomanni (in JBohe- 
mia, n. e. Austria^ Moravia, n.-w, Hun^arj), 
Quadi (in Silesia), both in alliance, forming a 
league of several German tribes (§. page 10), 
Farini ^between the Trave and Warne rivers), 
Sidlniy (between the Warne and Oder), TetUanO' 
ardi^ Viruni (in modern Lauenburg, in Mecklen- 
burg) and others. In consequence of migrations 
and civil as well as foreign wars, these different 
sprigs of the Hermiones had formed, not only 
amongst themselves, but also with some sprigs of 
the Istaevones and Ingaevones, new leagues, out of 
which there arose new names, so that when 
the Slavonians came in possession of the countries 
now enumerated, they had to fight against them. — 
In the precedent pages are narrated the relations 
of Slavonians with the Hermiones in the regions 
of the Black sea and in Roman provinces : but 
it was by the settlements W, of the Vistula, that 
Slavonians had been brought to contend against 
the leagues of the other branches of Germans, 
namely against Franks and JiUemans (that had 
arisen by the cessation of the Sigambrij Kattiy 
Vheruski\ all belonging to the Istaevones, and 
against the Sassons (in Holstein ; composed of 
three tribes, to wit of : 05^-, WestfaltSj and An- 
garii) and their kindred the A'ordalbingi (in mo- 
dern Denmark), aJl belonging to the Ingaevones 
(see page 13). The cessation of the Thuringwn 
tmpire (in Thuringia, Saxony) that had been, 
probably, founded by the Suevian Hermunduri, 
was one of the reasons that drew the Slavonians 
to the Saale. 

The time of the occupation of these countries 
by Slavonians is not ascertained. U is most 
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probable, tbat some of their tribes, called fVends 
(tee pages 1^, 13.) were the first who passed the 
Vistula, as soon and in proportion, as the Germans 
were moving off. Thi^ was done by the emigra- 
tion of Goths and of their allies to the Black sea 
(see page 14), and by that of others to the S. and 
W.,that is, towards the end of the II c. until 
that of the v., when tribes of Slavini, and Antes^ 
disturbed by Asiatic hords, (see page 33,} mi- 
grated to Silesia, Moravia, Bohemia, Thuringia. 
Not being disposed to keep firmly together, they 
made thenisel ves soon known under many names ta- 
ken from trifling circumstances, mostly from the re^ 
glons in which they settled. Of more than 33 tribes, 
the principal were the following : Cechs (so called 
from their chiefs or from forming the van ; or Ho- 
hemians^ from the country of the Celtic Boji who 
had been expelled by the Markomans, before the 
Christian era), Moravians (Marahani^ Marvani ; 
in the ancient seats of Markomans before they 
had dislodged the Boji from Bohemia), SiUsians 
(Slonzacyj the rtar\ in the ancient seats of the Qua- 
di), Sorabi (Sorbij Serbif Sorbo -ff" ends; in Vp^ev- 
Saxony, Thiiringia, Lusatia), LiuticU Ukri (in 
Brandenburg), fVilzU Obotrites (in Mecklen- 
burg, Lauenhurg), Pomgraniam^ Cassubians (on 
the shores of the Baltic, and on both banks of the 
Oder), Daleminzi Lini, Heveldi (on the Havel 
river), M/zicm, Brizaniy Smeldingi (on the Elbe), 
Polawi (in Saxe-Lauenburg), Tralutabi a. s. o. 
Most of these tribes were comprehended under 
the general name of Wends. 

Asia was not yet exhausted in supplying Eu- 
rope with her people. The large-bodied, haughty 
Avares (Obri^ or Hun-ogors), remains of the 
^heU'Sheny and fugitive subjects of the genuine 
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and glorious Avares (who were Turks^ ruling nt 
S -.Siberia and who extended thence their em-^ 
pire as far as the Taurian peninsuJa, about 580) 
entered Europe^ and reached the Danube (about 
555)j subjecting the Bulgarians, Ugri, and Antes. 

Bajan, Chan of these Fseudo-^vares^ killed 
Mcssamir, a chief and envoy of the Antes ; he 
oifered his alliance to Justinian^ demanding pre- 
sents and suitable seats for his people. Both de- 
mands were granted, since the emperor could not 
decline compljing with the request of such a pe- 
titioner^ who rendered himself, in a short time,- 
ruler of all nations along the southern slopes of 
the Carpatian mountains, and as far as the Elbe 
river, eonquering not only the Slavonians, but 
defeating even Siegbert, king of one part of the 
Francon empire which was then divided. Turn- 
ing his arms ta the Lower-Danube, Bajan joined 
the Longohards against the Gepides (see page 42)* 
whose empire was, thus, everted, Cunimundy 
their king, being murderded by w^/6otn, the king, 
of the Longobards (5B6)« bothnations coalesced, 
since, into one. Fannonia and a part of Dacia 
were ceded by the Longobards to the Avares, in 
consequence of the emigration of Alboin, with 
his (jerman people, to Upper-Italy (568), where 
he became founder of the kingdom of Lombardy. 
He was assisted,^ in so doing, by 20,000 warlike 
Sasson emigrants. The Avares became, thus,, 
neighbours of the Bajoarians (Bavarians^^ a new 
combination of German tribes), so that the Ava- 
nan empire now extended from the Wolga to the 
Elbe and Knns rivers. The Longobards and 
Gepides were the last Germans who ruled on the 
Middle-and Lower-Danube. 

The Slavonians who had remained, meanwhile, 
on the Lower-Danube, as friends of the Gepides^ 
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Bulgariandi Ugri, oras their subjects, and of Lon- 
gobardsywere contiauing their predatory incur- 
sions into Thracia, Macedonia and even to Hellas. 
They had not only refused to submit themselves 
to Bajan, the Avar-Chan, on his summons to do 
so, but they killed his envoy, saying that as long 
as they had yet weapons and hands to wield them, 
they would acknowledge the domination of none. 
Tiberius IJ, emperor of Byzance, the first who 
made an alliance asainst Persia, with the power- 
ful, Turks who had approached the Black sea, 
was obliged to purchase peace from the Avares 
(580) who'll! vaded the countries recently occupied 
by these Turks, their ancient masters, as soon as 
the Turkish power was weakened by the division 
of their empire. The Turks disappeared from 
Europe, where they were to return and to settle 
in future. In order to carry the Persian war with 
more success, Tiberius II. excited Bajan to ex- 
pel the Slavonians from the imperial province« 
recently invaded by them. Partly transported on 
board of a Byzantine fleet, from the ports of 111} ri- 
cum to Greece, partly marching by land, under 
Bajan, the Avares deprived the Slavonians of their 
new possessions. Returning with 60,000 horse- 
men, armed with coats-of«maiI, from this expedi- 
tion, Bajan attacked the Slavonians in Oacia, sub - 
jectingthem with the utmost crudeiity. These 
proud Asiats were systematically encamped in 9 
great camps, distributed through their vast do- 
minions. They treated the Slavonians with con- 
tempt, on account of their being agriculturists; 
they considered them scarcely better than cattle, 
putting their wives before carts and waggons ; they 
compelled them to fight in the foremost ranks, 
killing those who took to flight; they even employ- 
pfi Slavonian women to fight in their armies, 
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But the Slavonians beyond the VUtula and faf" 
ther N.y were alone so happj^asto escape this hard 
yoke. Undisturbed by this swarms of Asia, they 
were peaceably dwelling in the countries of ancient 
Germany. Chan Bajan had sent them presents 
and an invitation, to assist him with warriors, 
against the emperor of Constantinople. They 
kept the presents, but instead of warriors, they 
sent him several players on a musical instrument 
resembling a hand -harp, with the excuse, that 
ihey lived too far from the seat of war, as to be 
able to comply with his desire. These musical 
ambassadors, having deserted from the Avares, 
were brought in presence of emperor Mauritius, 
and stated that their countrymen were a peacea- 
ble people, not accustomed to wield weapon^, ig- 
norant of the art of war, liking g&yety and music; 
that they had no iron in their country. These 
strong built and tall men were sent home by the 
emperor (590). 

Slavonian settlements were the consequence 
of those incursions into Hellas, to which the Sla- 
vonians had been compelled to resort, by Bajan's 
expeditions through the provinces of the Byzan- 
tine empire. This took place, chiefly, during the 
reign of emp. Mauritius (about 588). Being less 
molested in the South, the Slavonians could ob- 
tain there a developement more free than on the 
Lower-Danube which was exposed to unceasing 
invasions from Asia. A similar condition was 
that of the Wends. 

The succcess of the Avares in the empire was 
tacilitated by the faults of the imperial general 
Commentiolus, and by the dissatisfaction of the 
army with emper. Mauritius who was murdered 
(60£) and followed by Phokas, the candidate of 
the army. It is since this time, that the name of 
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the Writes ceased to be mentioned in history, so 
that that of the ^S/au^mi became the common name 
of the Slavonians, East of the Alps and of the 
Vistula, while the collective denomination of PFen- 
des was applied to the rest (see page 47). 

As subjects of Avares, tne Slavonians shared 
with them the fortune of war. Thus, both were 
engaged in feuds with Thassilo /. (about 593.) 
duke of the Bajuarians. The former rendered 
themselves masters of Dalmatia, with the excep- 
tion of its ports ; they penetrated into Friaul 
(61Q), then m possession of their former allies, 
the Longobards, under king Agilolf (the same 
whose wife is reported having ordered the fabri- 
cation of the celebrated iron crown of the Longo- 
bard kings, from one of the nails of the holj 
cross). There were already Slavonians settled 
in the neighbourhood of the Julie- and Noric-Alps 

iin modern Carniolia, Carinthia, Stjria) and in 
^annonia (S. W.- Hungary); though the time, in 
which they ;had passed the Danube for that pur- 
pose, is not known. The Avares were here conti- 
nuing to increase in power* Having been called bj 
the Longobard king Grimoald (666) to assist him 
in putting down Lupus, duke of Friaul, they con- 
quered this rebel in a battle of four days, and 
could be persuaded to leave the country only by 
the astucy of said king. A hord of Slavonians 
invaded also Friaul, but they were defeated by 
duke ffertar. Not long hereafter JBulgar emi- 
grants obtained land from Grimoald in the dutchy 
of Benevento (about 669); Bertarid^ a Lombar- 
dic royal prince, had sought an asylum amongst 
the Avares, before he mounted the throne (671). 
During twjelve years of the reign (from 610 to 
641) of emperor Heraclius, the Avares, and other 
people coming from the Danube, were devastating 
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the empire whieh had, also, to contend againat 
the Persians and the enthusiastic Arabs. Soon af^ 
ter the peace concluded with Heracliu s (622)^ the 
Avares besieged Constantinople (626), at which 
Occasion the Slavonians, fighting under their com- 
mand, became victims of treacherj, which caused 
the ill success of the siege. 

Notwithstanding the success of Avares in the 
regions of Lombardj, their power was declining 
elsewhere. This circumstance was due, in part, 
to the fortune of the Ceehs who had broken the 
Yoke of their cruel masters, under SamOj the va- 
liant leader of the Wends, Samo who had gained 
a pitched battle against the Auatraiian (one branch 
of Franks) king Dagohert I. (631), was afterwards 
elected duke by his grateful subjects, or allies : 
since it is uncertain whether he was a Frank him- 
self or a Wend. Such was the effect of this Wcn- 
dic victory over the Franks who were then in 
great power, that when Dagobert was about to re- 
venge himself on the Wends, he was deserted bj 
the Austrasians who put his son Siegbert in his 
place. From this fact it appears^ tliat the western 
Slavonians were more advanced in the develop- 
ment of national force, than their kindred who 
yet remained under the Avares. It is, probablv, 
about this time that the two Slavono-Wendic 
unions of Great' or T^hite-Chrobatiaj and that of 
Great' or White- Serblia^ were founded in the val- 
lies of the March and £lbe rivers. From these 
two unions, of which we shall speak shortly here« 
after, there went emigrants to the S., where they 
obtained lands from emperor Heraclius, in Dalma* 
tia, Dardania, Upper-Moesia, as far as Epirus.—* 
Thus brought in connexion with Slavonians who 
were already settled in Lower-Aloesia and on the 
Danube in Dacia ; and although more numerous 
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emigrations from the countries N. of the Danube 
were jet prevented bj differences which arose be- 
tween the new settlers and the emperors of Br- 
zance, as well as bj the growing power of the 
Bulgarians (678), those Chrobatian and Serbiian 
emigrants became the founders of the later king- 
doms of Croatia, Slavonian Bosnia^ Serbia^ Dat* 
matiay on the rivers Save and Drave lind on the 
Adriatic sea. Pannonia, being also stocked with 
Slavonians who were in contact with these of 
Great- Moravia^ of that time, the line of demarka- 
tien, as indicated in the commencement of this 
introduction, was attained, and the Slavonians be- 
came, thus, neighbours of the Langobards, Bojoa- 
rians, Thuringians, Franks and Sassons. The 
Slavonians were glad I j permitted to settle in the • 
Bjzantine provinces, since the emperors were well 
pleased to obtain a population whose valour would 
be able to defend their newljr acquired countrj, 
against new invaders from the East. Though the 
dates of the settlements of each of these countries 
be lest, it is certain that they took place about the 
middle of the YIL c. There were, at that time, 
Slavonian colonies on the Strjmon river (in Thra- 
cia), about the citjr of Thessalonica (in Macedo- 
nia); and the whole Peloponnesus (Morea) was, for 
some time, in their power. The good relations of 
these colonists with the emperors were precarious 
and of short duration, so that the countries that 
Were intended to be secured by their settlement, 
became, at last, either wholly lost for the empire 
or, at least, but loosely connected therewith. 

Kuwrat, chief of JSidgarians whose main bo- 
dy was then seated near the Maeotis, made an ai* 
liance with the emperor Heraclius and rose, with 
success, against the Avares (635). This reverse 
connected with that which the latter had experien- 
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eed from the Cechs or, more properly, from the Sta* 
YODians of Meraria, brought the Avarian power ta 
decline, but not so much as to keep them from ru* 
ling jet oyer the Slavonians of Dacia and Panno- 
nia, or from waging wars against the Bavarians.*-^ 
Sharing the common fate of all powers, founded 
merely on laws dictated by the sword, the Avarian 
empire was fast- approaching its fall, under the 
blows aimed at it on all sides. With the excep- 
tion of the Moravians and Cechs, whose energies 
were properly used by Sano (see page 52), and 
with that of Chrobatian and Serbian emigrants 
in Illyrieum, the Slavonians did nothing efi'ectual 
in breaking down the domination of the Avares. 
Asiats were to ruin Asiats : the Bulgarians and 
Peischmegis (PacinacUes) freeing themselves 
from the Avares, prepared their fall. 

Disorder, fratricide, rebellions, luxury were 
weakening the force of the Byzantine empire^ 
Arabs conquered many Bya^ntine provinces in 
Africa and the island of Rhodus (653); they even 
landed in Thracia and Sicily (66§) and made an 
attack on Constantinople, by sea. Constantine V. 
(Pogonatus) was unable to deny tribute to Bul- 
garians (680). Tiberius III. (Apsimar) was con- 
quered by TrebeliuSf king of the same people, 
who reinthroned Justinian II (705). Religious 
fanaticism augmented the debility of the oriental 
empire; disputes about monotheismusand abouf 
the adoration of images, contributed not only to 
facilitate to the Arabs another descent in Thracia 
(under Philip Bardanes), but also to the loss of 
tlie exarchate of Ravenna, which was taken by 
Jlisiulphy king of Langobards (752 ; see page 42), 
and to the emancipation of the city of Rome and 
of its pope, from Byzantine dependence (754).—- 
Qefore these disasters had befallen the empire, 
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Leo, the Tsaurian, succeeded yet in putting the 
Arabs to flight from under the walls of Constant!- 
nople (714). The ikonoklastic furor of this em- 
peror was the cause of the losses in IteAj and 
•Asia. 

These events gave occasion to the rise of Slavo- 
nians also. An unsuccessful expedition of Greeks 
against Leo, the stormer of images (727)^ and still 
more, a most formidable plague (746,747, under 
the reign of Contantine, the Kopronjme) had de- 
prived the Peloponesus of many inhabitants and 
given, thus, an occasion to Slavonians to invade, 
once more and with greater success, that ancient 
seat of civilization. As thej were, moreover, 
pressed by Bulgarians, they ran through Hellas, 
without finding any obstacle, and settled at the 
foot of the Taygetus mountain and in other dis- 
tricts. Since that time there arose Slavonian 
communities, with own national institutions, in 
the open country, amidst the cities which remain- 
ed in possession of Hellenic (or Romanic^ a kind 
of Roman) municipalities. Those Slavonian com- 
munities were again united in special districts 
(Zupanatwa) and they adopted, by peaceful and 
lung lasting intercourse, much of the Hellenic 
customs and manners. Soon after, increasing in 
number and power, they became hostile to the 
Uellpnic cities. 

During this period of the extension of Slavo- 
nians, many of their number passed even into 
Asia and settled in Bithynia, Phrvgia, Dardania, 
Sjria. With the Saracen ch\e^ Milerahman, there 
went (665) to the country last named 5000. Em- 
peror Justinian II. transported a great number, 
from Thraciato Oppicium (688); and 30,000 Sla- 
vonians formed his body-guard which was con- 
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sidered as iivincible. Constantine V, sent 208,000 
to Bithynia (758), who settled on the Artanes. 

By the mutual intercourse of the different Sla- 
vonian tribes in the N. W. there arose two great 
unions (see page 52), to wit, that of Great-Croba- 
tict^ N. W. of the Carpatian and in the Sudetian 
mountains, (s. w. Poland^ Silesia, n. e« Bohemia), 
and that of Great- Serb lia (or Servian n. w, Hun- 
gary, Moravia, s. w. Bohemia, Misnia). Both 
were also called the White^ and were the proge- 
nitors of the emigrants who founded another Chro- 
hatia (Croatia, Chrowatia)^ and another Serbia 
(Strvia^ Serblia) in ancient Illyricum and in Up- 
^r Moesia (see page 5^). The mother-countries 
as well as their filials are mentioned by emp. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetes (who wrote in the com- 
mencement of the X c). Naruszewicz, an illus- 
trious Polish historiographer of the XVllI. c, 
adds to .the former unions, Red-Chrobatia (or Red- 
Russia or Galicia) on the n» e. slopes of the 
Carpatian mountains, R. of White-Chrobatia. 
The name of the Carpatian mountains is, proba- 
bly, derived from that of the Carpi, a people re- 
corded as having lived N. of said mountains, in 
the IV. c, together with another tribe, called 
JBiissi. It is rather more probable that it comes 
from the Slavonian word hora (Polish gora) that 
is mountain. By a change of h into ch and by 
some other trifling alteration, there could have 
been made the word Carpat, which would signify 
mountains, and Horwat, Chorbati, Crobat, a. s. o. 
which would signify mountaineer. The Chor- 
wats were more connected with the forc.-fa.thers of 
the southern Poles, than the Serbians who were 
nearer related to those of the northern Poles. But 
the name of Poles was not yet mentioned in his- 
tory at that time. 
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^'iThe Avares, though much Weakened bjr&e 
^Btflgarians (see p. 53), were yet powerful in Pan- 
nonia and in Noricunu Not needing the paternal 
.Advice, the fi,ve sons of jLuwrat divided the Bul- 
bar dominion^.; the eldest Watwai remained be- 
yond the Don, Kotrag took the regions West of 
that rrver, ii«/7ar?^cA occupied the jcountries be- 
rtween the Dnieper and Danube, conquered Moe* 
aia, 8ubfiue(t many Slavonians (679), founded the 
.jBulgarirn empire and obliged the emp. Constan- 
tino IV. to pay him tribute (689), One of the 
-brothers joined the Avares, and the fifth migrated 
to Italy. Some Slavonian herds, ceding their 
teats to the Bul^^arians, obtained others (687) from 
Justinian 1 1, who was also unfortunate against the 
.JSulgarians (688 \ see page 53). Sevcrians, one 
of the Slavon tribes, moving in a contrary direc- 
tion, went, probably, to their kindred in the N. 

Charles the Grca/ (father of the Carolingian dy- 
nasty 5 since 768. king of Neusiria and of other, 
mostly German, parts of the Francon empire ^ 
since 771 king of a// Franks i since 800 to 814 
first German emperor of Romans) made a com- 
plete revolution in the VV. of Europe, by con- 
quering the Sassons (under their kings Wiltekind^ 
and ntilboin, from 772 to 804) and converting them 
to Christianity; by putting an end to the kingdom 
of Lombardy whose last king Desiderius was 
.made prisoner (773, 774); by taking a part of 
Spain and the Balearic islands from the ^rabs 
.(7T8. 9.)5 by waging wars with Normans;hy subjec- 
ting Bavaria(under the last duke Tassilo II and his 
son and coregent Theodor^ 787, 8); by straightening 
the Avares (from 788 to 792, and again 796,797,) 
by subduing many fVends and other Slavonians 
and by introducing a new political system, based 
;^n hitrarbhy and fmialUy. 

6 
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After the fall of the E.-Gk>thic kiogdom ttt 
Ttaly (see page 42. )» the Franks had renderedr 
themselves masters of Kbaetia, and of other coun- 
tries, then- inhabited by Allemans (see page41).— - 
The Bajoarians had become dependent from the 
Merovingian kings of Austrasia (about 630), but 
yet with dukes of own choice. Odiloy son-in-law 
of Charter Mattel (the conqueror of Arabs and of 
ether nations, and protector of Fraocon kings), 
had usurped the title of king of Bavaria, but he 
was frustrated in his design of subtracting himself 
frodi Fran con sovereignty, by Carlman and Pipin 
(743). The latter accepted the title of king of 
Franks and, having been crowned, the second time, 
by the pope Stephen 11, at St.-Denys (near Paris), 
he conferred on him the right of property to the 
exarchate of Ravenna (756.) and became, thus, 
the author of the power of Roman popes, which 
was soon to increase monstruously. Charles the 
Great, son of Pipin, was induced to wage war 
against the Avares, for their having made an aN 
liance with Theodor (777), the son of Tasailo of 
Bavaria, who had been assisting the last Lon^o- 
bard king. , Bavaria retained but the title oi a 
dutchy, and was rendered a fief of the Francon 
mcHiarchs. The country of the Avares, £. of 
the Enns, as far as the Arabo (Raab river, in Hun- 
gary), was converted, in part, into a marquisate 
under the name of Ost-Mark (JEast-Mark, Mar- 
chia orientalisy Avaria^ modern Austria)^ for the 
purpose of keeping the Avares and Slavonians who 
were, at the same time, forced to accept the Chris- 
tian religion, in obedience or, at least, of checking 
the incursions of the same in the newly acquired 
Franeon territory (799). This Franco- Avaric war 
gave occasion to the construction of the first bridge' 
^f 1>oat8 over the Danube (79£)« With the vi^W 
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colonized with Bajoariant and subordinated, in' 
religious affairs, to the newly established archbis- 
hopric of Salzbui^. Not onlj the Slavonians pf 
Carniolia} Carinthia, Istria, and of a part of Sla- 
vonian which countries were rendered dependent 
from the German empire, were confided in politi- 
cal respect to certain boundiary- counts ('or mark* 
grafs) and, in eclesiastic things, to the catholic 
clergj: but the same system was also introduced 
by Charles the Great, in the Wendic countries 
which he reconquered on* behalf and in favour of 
the GkroMii body poliiic«' -Sesides the mark 
above said, those of Sty Ha ( Steyermark)^ of Car* 
jnthia and of Camiolia and the Windish-Mar k^ 
were established by the succ^sidrs of Charles the 
Great, in the course of the X. c. They were 
raised,- with progress of time, to the dignity of 
dutchies,' with the exception of the last named. 
From the eastern mark originates the arch- 
dutchy of Austria. All werejacquired and will, 
most probably,^ remain to the German element 
(see page 5)« 

Wends had invaded Thuringia, advancing to- 
wards the West, until they were stopt by the ex- 
pedition of Charles the Great against them (780). 
Next year the Serbians attempted to appropriate 
to themselves a part of the Saxon territory : but 
they were also reduced. By the pacification of 
the Wilzi (780), and by their subsequent subjec- 
tion (812), the whole line, on which the Slavo- 
nians were in contact with Germans, had to fee( 
the powerful military, political and moral influ- 
ence of the holy Roman empire of the German na-^ 
iion^ as it was styled. Several bishoprics were 
instituted, in order to convert to the Christian re- 
UgioB and to bind therewith to the empire all^sub^ 
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Jilted nations^ Saxons as' vtll aa ^aronians^' 
Avares and iithers. In this work of conquest, 
conversion and submission, Charles the Great was* 
assisted by several WendKc tribes, with whom he 
entered in allianee against t}ieir own relations. 
Charles the Great revenged himself on the Saxons,- 
fyr their having murdered J^ilzan^ king of Obo- 
trites (795), bj the devastattoh of the Saxoo ter* 
ritorj, and for the murder of his envoy, by a rei- 
teration of the same treatment, and by the trans- 
plantation of Nordalbingians into Franconia. He 
filled the places so deserted, by ceding them to the 
Obotrites (797, 798V His vict«riei!2 arm* were 
idfo difeciieid kgainst the Cechs (805) who were 
tiien most powerful amongst the Wends» and 
'Wii6m he compeiied to become his tributaries. 

By the connexion of many small principalities 
or communities into one body, Samo (;see pages 52, 
54.) had rendered himself formidable to the en- 
terprizing Franks as well, as to the Avares (from 
about 6£d t^662.)« He is supposed to be one of 
those Franks who were opposed ^o Christianity; he 
4s reported, having come amongst the Wends, in- 
society with- several merchants of th^ Sundgau,. 
bringing with him^e arts of-^ war and peace. Some 
merchants whom^ he had 'invited fi^om-'Gaul to join 
him, having been massacred by the Wends, king. 
Oagobert threatened to take revenge. Instead of^ 
accepting the friendly termstyfi^ed by the Wends, - 
the envoy of Dagobert called them^og^, unworthy 
of the friendship qf Christians who were servants 
of God ; but he was- answered- ** t/tat the ser- 
vants of God, aeting agcdhst His tommandSf shall 
b^torn to pieces by the dogs.*^ The Franks were 
defeated. Well did they deserve such answer, 
siaoe it is difficult to state, whether the progress - 
of^ the Christian. doctrines or that of the* moe*^-^ 
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The most atrocious deeds were being practised at*- 
the court of the Prancen kings, and bj the new 
Christians who had' inherited from the Romans, not 
ont J their arts.9f ciwiVysted' life but, also, the great <• 
est moral depraiFatioQ. This was the chief reason 
of the contempt in which the Christian Franks 
were held, and of the heroic resistance which was 
opposed to the propagation of 'Christianity^ -by the 
Saxons and by other people. As soon as Samo 
had ceased to reign, the W«nds were again sepa^* 
rated in many small parties. The central and 
strongest dutchy or principality was that of Praga 
(in Bohemia). In the historical dimness of the 
Slaironian race, their appears a» second chief of 
the Cechs, and jas* prophet, at once, one Krokus 
(Krak^ Hrac ; 670-709;, and his daughter, the 
heroine Libussa (719, 734) who is considered as 
the founder of the city of Praga and, in marrying 
Przemysl^ a farmer, as the progenitor ot the ducal 
and royal Bohemk&n dynasty of Przemysly which 
ruled over Bohemia from 722 until 1306. But 
those reports are not settled by criticism and are, 
perhaps, fabulous; Legisl^ativ^ .assemblies, but 
uncertain whether of the people or of nobles, were 
held by the Cechs about the middle of the VIII. 
c« Thus, the mutual relation»of land-owners were 
discussed and fixed in*a diet at Wiszehrad, the 
eastel of Praga,^rin . the year 752. A part of 
Great-Serbiia,. and some other countries were 
united into one empire, called Cheat-Moravia or 
Gnat'Marahanioj under powerful chiefs (796)' 
who used the title of kings, and who were often 
in hostilities withother SlaYonian^chief»^or dukes'- 
(see page 53). 

Such was the state, the Cechs and MorayiaHs^ 
widce in, when Charles the Gneat^o^eontentwiiiu 
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^eosqueriog the most dHFerent nations, endearoir^ 
red to change their condition) by all means at his 
command*- Commerce did toot escape his vigi* 
lance^andhe regulated that t)f the -IfV ends, by the 
appointment of superlntiendents. A thttrk^called 
that oiJfordgau^ was also instituted by him on the 
N. limit of Bohemia, fof the purposes exposed. 

While these events were taking place on the 
Elbe, the Slavonians of Greece were engaged 
in obstinate fights with the emperors of Byzance. 
During the reign of empress Irene, the^ first for** 
mal campaign was undertaken against them, 
with the intention of Converting them to the 
Christian religion and of rendering them tributa- 
ry (^83). Their feuds and contentions with the 
Hellenic cities were renewed at the commence* 
ment of the IX c. Single districts of Slavo^- 
nians were again brought to obedience; others 
were permitted to enjoy a dubious, rather indeter- 
minate liberty or, to acknowledge themselves as 
nominal tributaries. They were enabled to main- 
tain themselv^ in incomplete subjection, by 
the critical circumstances in which the Byzan- 
tine court was placed, in regard to the maritime 
invasions of Arabs and to the exploits of Bul- 
gars. Kikephorus paid tribute to the former 
(802) and fell against the latter (811). A de- 
scent of Arabs in Oreta (Candia), Sicily, and 
in Italy, during the reign of Michael II., furnished 
to the Slavonians the opportunity to an insurrec- 
tion. Emperor Michael III (84£, 897) was, at 
last, successful in submitting almost all Slavoni- 
an tribes to the authority of Constantinople, 
those of the iX^m^' and J^<n7ae, on the Tayge* 
tus, excepted (see page 55.)» who voluntarily 
acknowledged themselves as owing tribute. The 
differences that arose between theae.two tribes 



arrS the em^. Rohntniti^ (about 930), kd'to their 
apl>arent dependence. The-SIayonians intheinte- 
rlcSr of Hellas were long nVati under Byzantine 
sorereignty, with certain restrictions in their fa- 
yoiiv ; they were converted to Chri^t^ utider em- 
peror Basilius I. (867 to 886) who aho rthderied 
hitnself master m( the Bulg;arlans9 Atnalgama*' 
ted since with she Helleno-Romanic population> 
the Slavonians disappeared as such in Greece 
(see p. 3). 

Constantine Vill. (Porphyrogenet. , sharing the 
imperial <lignitywittf Romanus Lakopenus, since 
911, and ruling alone since 919) did nothing 
worth writing, but he wrote on Slavonians and 
other nations of his time. His son, Romanus IL 
was fortunate against Arabs, John Zimiskes 
against Russians (about 970) who first appear on 
the waters of Byzance. Bulgars and Arabs were 
overcome by Basilius II. ; but during the con- 
founded reigns of Michael IV., the V., Constan- 
tine IX., (1034, 4l, 42), or |>roperly of the em- 
press Zoe, Rtissians^ Padnatites^ Arabs were de- 
solating the Byzantine dominions. 

These synchronical allusions are not deemed 
to be out of place, but rather necessary to a tho- 
rough-understanding of the object of this essay. 

Prior to the arrival of Chazares, Waragians, 
Magyars, and of other conquerors, ill the vast 
plains of modern Poland and Russia, there were, 
since longer or shorter time, the following Slavo- 
nian tribes, at the decline of the Ayarian power. 
The Lechs (Lachyj Ljachyi in Hung. Lengyel) 
had migrated from the Danube, down the Vistu- 
la, ceding to the pressure of Bulgarians* Many 
branches of the same tribe sattled on the Dniepr, 
in the region of Kietr. They called themselrcs, 



tfffcrMrards, POLJICY (singular POLAK.ivow:- 
POLE which sign, jo/am, peld^ so that Polak 
means an inhabitant oj'plain^field)^ a name which 
biecame ettinct id Russia; but generally used as 
the denomitiatibn of those Lechs who formed the 
Polish empire. Branches of this tribe were the 
Radimitshta on the Sosha^ and thg ff^aetiishes^ on 
the Oka river, both denominated from iwo 
brothers, their chiefs. Duliebians and Bohians^ 
being ifear the rivef Boh? have, probably, par- 
taken in the wars of the Danube-Slavonians 
against Constantinople. The former were sub- 
jects of Ayares; The Lutitshes and Tiwertzes^ 
dwelling on the Dniester and Danube, as far as 
the sea-shore, had cities at a very early time.— 
The Severians^ neighbours of Poles were seated 
on the Desna, Sem, Sula rivers (see p. 57) ; the 
Berevians (or wood-men) in modern Volhynia ; 
the Dregowitahe^ between the Prypec and Dwina 
rivers. The numerous Kriwitshes^ about the 
sources of the'Dwina,. Dniepr and Wolga, were 
occupying so vast a region, that whole Russia 
was called from them Krewenland^ by the 
Litwanians. The Folotshans on the confluent 
of the Polota with the Dwina, were their 
next relations. On the Umen-lake there were, 
since the rem^otest time, the Slbwenes, pro- 
perly so called, in a part of country bearing the 
name of Slounnia (see p. 13), The city of No- 
vegorod was founded by .them« Far from being 
connected into one body or, . at least, into some 
powerfVil leagues^ these.tribes yrtre often infesting 
each other. -Most fi^equentiy the peacjeful and 
industrious were assailed by those who were yet 
savage $ so that this unwieldy mass, powerful in 
respect of numbers and valour, but weak by dis. 
harmony, and 8ciiD»iOBs^ remained ppUtically^ pj^s. 



ftVe'and ever ready to become the prey of better 
organized, thoue^ often not less savai^* hords.— • 
In the interior of- that immense territory, several 
cities of impdrtaRce had been built, before the 
time,atw1iich bar narration has arrived. KUw 
{Kiow)^ with the epithet of mothtf tf-Rutnam- 
eitiea, is believed to dale from 430, or to^^we her 
origin to Goths : it is mentioned, at all events, 
by Consiantine Porphyrog.. hborsk^ Polock^ 
Smolensky Ljubeta, Tahemigow^ were already ex- 
isting in the IX;^ c« and, probably, before that 
4ime* ' 

^Lcf^sdestrbyTng than the HunSf and tesd'CWd' 
than the Avares, were the new masters of the 
Slavonians of S. • Russia, the Chazars {Kozartay 
Akazyri), one of the seven branches of Turks, 
and kindred of the Bulgars and Ugurs (see p. 33). 
They were the first branch which separated il- 
telf from the stock and settled between the Cas- 
pian and Black "sea. Subjects of Attila (see p. 
25, 2&.)^ they in vain attempted to subtract them- 
selves frbm under his poWer : pacified by Ellak, 
they remained in a state of halfdependence, 
under own kitkgs, until AttiU's death. For some 
time obedient to Bdlgar's, they were in alUance' 
with Heraclins, against Persia (see p. 52, 53.)— 
Successful dgainst the sonstrf Ku\rrat (see p, 57.)f 
the Chazars overcame the Ugri and Bulgars, on 
the Maeotis^ pdilus, and rendered thefn^elves mas- 
ters of the Taurian peninsula and of a part of 
the coast of the Black- sef. AlrmeAia, Media 
and other countries of Asia suffered by their de« 
predations ; the Arabian Khalifs were repeatedly 
defeated by them. Mostly in friendly relations 
with the emperors of Constantinople, the Akazyri 
liMcred an asylum to Juatinian il and to Philip.* 
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ly-ties with the imperial family. Commerce, 
building, and other branches of industry were 
practised by these masters of the jOntepr- and 
Oia- Lechs, whom they had submitted without 
bloodshed (VII and VIII. c) and over whom they 
ruled mildly, taking from them tribute in skins 
of squirrels and of other animals with fine fur.— 
Followers of tlve Mosaic law, for some time, the 
Chazars became Christians since the year 858.— 
The Chazar-Chan had his residence on the Wol* 
ga and, afterwards, inTauris. 

The northern tribes of Kriwitshes and Slowenes 
-matntained, in tfce meantime, their disorderly in- 
dependence, imbittered' by .quarrel's which impe- 
ded every development of their resources, until 
they became subjected, also, by some bold Wara- 
giana (PFarjagevj PPaeringer^ Normans^ see p. 3), 
Although driven away (about 859), these bold 
and valiant conquerors from beyond the Baltic 
aea, were invited ta return, by the Slavonians who 
were tired of their discordfl> Tjiey came (8^2^ 
under the command of three brothers: Muriif 
S^neuSy Truwor, of the tribe Russ ;- they united 
the Tshudes, Ilmen-Slavons, Kriwitsches and 
Meres into larger bodies, gave them laws, go- 
vernment and other requisites that form the 
basis of national strength. This event is the 
origin of Russia's history and greatness. RusSyld^- 
Xtv Russia^ was changed into ^05^9 so that the for- 
mer is the genuiue name and that the latter 
which is derived by some writers from the Slav. 
Ro^^^'amja, which signi&es citi^pemon, is made to 
correspond with the Sport of Procopius (see p. 
34\. Others seek the etymon in the name of the 
Muasa^ a tributary of the Polista river on which 
tibe Slavonians who are reported as having^coma: 



fiDOi the Danube (see page 3S), had settled*. J7o«« 
Lagenj a district on the sea^ ia Sweden, derived 
from rOf rudderf is also censidered as the home 
•f those Waragians and as the origin of Russia's 
name. Fins call,. even to-day, all inhabitants of 
Sweden : Hossi, Jiottiy Ruota. The Waraeians 
Were^ most probably, adventurers of the sameVind 
with those enterprizing Danish, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian seamen and kindred of Goths, who were 
shaking Kurope, under the collective name of 
Normans^ since the YI. until the XII. c. Of the 
same stock were those seamen who were driven 
(lOOl) by storm on the shores of North -Ameri- 
ca, and who sailed thither several times, after- 
wards, from Greenland, and gave it the name ok' 
Winland, 

Such were the events which prepared a new 
powerful state in the remote N* of the large Sla- 
vonian territory, while the Slavonians S. of the 
Carpation mountains were also growing in power. 
An empire whose chief people were the Moravians, 
was formed about 796 under the name of Great- 
Moravia, It comprehended Moravia, a great part 
of w. Hungary and, for some time, Bohemia and 
other countries (s, p. 61). On the Save and Drave 
rivers there rose the small kingdoms of Croatia, 
Slavonian JJalmatia, etc. (see page 53)« But the 
n. w, Slavonians on the Elbe, had to fight against 
Lewis, the Pious, emperor of Germany (815, 817). 
The Obotrites who had subdued their" neighbours, 
the Wilzi (782), became themselves subjected, and 
incorporated to Germany, by Lewis 11., first king 
of Germans and emperor (844). Marks were es- 
tablished on the territory of the Wends as well 
as on that of Danes. Less successful were the 
wars of this emperor, which he waged against the 
Moravians (between 847 and 863 ; again 873)^ 



^tlhan those against Sorbeg (S49yBT4). Thesph^t 
of independence and of resistance to the intro- 
, dttction of the Christian religion, was too powerful 
in the Wends, so that their submission to Germans 
was but temporary. As soon as thej could, thej 
threw off* the hard yoke, they had been put under, 
taking bloody and cruel reprisals and revenge on 
their foes. It was only after a most atrocious 
war of destruction, which lasted longer than 
three centuries, that they could be rendere.d 
peaceable and obedient. By the treaty of Verdun 
(843), the vast Francon monarch ly was for ever 
divicfed in two large empires, namely in the Ger- 
man empire and in the kingdom of France: and 
bj another division, amongst the three sons of 
emperor Lewis, the German, Germany was also 
cut in three parts (876), but was again reunited 
under Charles the I'hick (882), one of those three, 
and last legitimate Carolingian emperor. During 
.these political changes, the Wends were permit- 
ted to repose, until the accessoin of Afnulf (887- 
.€99) to the imperial throne. This illegitimate 
son of Carlmann (one of the three brothers afore- 
said), duke of Bavaria and of the adjacent Slavo- 
nian countries and, still more, the Magyars who 
entered modern Hungary, made an end to the as- 
cendancy which had been enjoyed by the Slavo- 
nians of these regions, since the disparition of the 
Avares (827), 

The Magyarqk (Hungarian^)^ a nation adnu- 
nerated by some authors to the Huns, by others 
represented as one of the seven Turkish tribes, 
by others derived from Parthians, by some others 
from Fins (see pages 4, 18) passed the Carpatian 
mountains in the year 884, together with some 
Russian Slavonians who associated themselves 
with theniy on their passage through the iniddle qf 
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flussia. Before arriving in the country which 
they still possess, they had agreed on its being 
tlivided amongst their seven war- chiefs. They 
had made, moreover, a fundamental law of gov- 
ernment, which, though much altered, with pro- 
■gress of time, by the adoption of Roman, Byzan- 
tine and German forms, is still to-day the basis of 
the Hungarian constitution. Arpad had been 
chosen, at the same time, as chief-duke. From 
him descended the^r«^ dynasty of Hungary^ un- 
•der which that country was conquered and con- 
-solidated as kingdom (from 1000, to 1301). Un- 
like the Slavonians, the Magyars were enabled^ 
i)y following, with perseverance, a certain system^ 
to take possession of the greatest part of Dacia, of 
whole Pannonia and of all countries between the 
Tibiscus, Danube, Morava rivers and the ridges 
of the Carpatians. Their inhabitants were mostly 
Slavonians, and Rumuni (see pages 4, 27), re- 
mains of Gepides and of all those nations whe 
had once trod those beautiful countries. These 
unconnected masses were compelled to yield to 
better directed, though inferior, forces. Urged 
themselves by the Petscheneges who were seated 
between the Don and Aluta (in Transylvania) 
rivers, the Hungarians rendered themselves soon 
formidable to the einperors of Constantinople as 
well, as to the Bulgarians, Germans and Italians. 
Allied with ArnuU who had not been very suc- 
cessful against the seditious (see page 68), Obo- 
irites, the Magyars subjected themselves Panno- 
nia and compelled Stvientopelk^ king of Great- 
Moravia, to a cession of his territory, as far as the 
Morava ([March\ Arnulf had conferred Bohe- 
mia to Swientopelk, as a fief (890), but fipding him 
faithless, he called the aid of Magyars. Thie 
measure proved fatal to Germany, since the 

7 
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Magyars became more dangerous neighbours 
than the Slavonians had been. Almost no res- 
istance was offered to the. Magyars by the Sla- 
Yonians who were dwelling in mountainous dis- 
tricts. Under emperor Lewis, the Child, the 
last sprig of the Carolingian house (899 to 911\ 
Bavaria, Carinthia, etc. were devastated by Ma- 
gyars (900-1) who penetrated also into Thu- 
ringia, Saxony, to the Rhine (907,9) and ob- 
tained tribute from the German empire (910). 
Darkest ignorance, discords and confusion were 
then ruling in Germany. These, together with 
the disputes amongst the sons of Swientopelk, fa- 
cilitated the progress of the valiant Magyars. 
The Moravian empire ceased to exist (906). The 
Magyars overran Servia, Bosnia and Dalmatian 
as far as the Adriatic sea, and, although defeated 
sometimes by Moravians (902, 906) and Bava- 
rians (907), they again ransacked Saxony (908, 
15) and reached the city of Basel (917). Arnulf, 
the Wicked, duke of Bavaria and rebel against 
the Francbn emperor Conrad L (911-918), facili- 
tated the progress of the terrible Magyars, by re- 
Suesting their assistance. Invited also by the 
•aleminzi (see page 47) against their enemies, 
they again devastated Grermany, until an armis- 
trie of 9 years was agreed upon (924), between 
them and the king of Germans, Henry I., the 
Fowler (919 to 936), This heroic and wise ruler, 
after having improved the time of truce in forti- 
fying cities, in rendering the Germans warlike 
again, in restoring order and, chiefly, in sowing 
the seeds of a middle class (of burgesses, town- 
people) and ef industry, defeated, at last, the 
Magyars in a bloody battle near Merseburg (9.S4). 
Before accomplishing this deed, Henry submitted 
the Ce€h duke Wenceslas^ after seyeral fighti^ 
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io the authority of the German empire (925) } lie 
also subjected the Heveldi, Rhedarii (a sprig of 
the Wilzi) and the Sorbi (927), and erected 
against them the marks : of Misnia (939), of 
If orth' Saxony (or of Brandenburg ; 931) and 
against the Danes, that of Schleswig, 

Losses and reverses were, henceforth, the lot 
of the Slavonians South of the Carpatian moun- 
tains, and in the vallies of the Saale, Elbe and 
Oder. The Magyars continued making incursions 
into Greece, Saxony, to the skirts of France (937), 
into Italy (948), employing Slavonians as leaders 
over the Alps. A reverse in Carinthia and a 
great defeat on the Lech-river (955) checked, bat 
did not destroy the power of the Magyars. They 
were, since their arrival, together with the empe- 
rors of Constantinople, and, since the fall of this 
empire, together with the Sublime Porte and with 
the republic of Venice, the arbiters of the desti- 
nies of Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Ser- 
via (all Slavonian countries; see page 67) and of 
Valachia, Moldavia (countries of the Rumuni, see 
page 4), both latter in concurrence with Poland^ 
There can be no proofs more evincing the weak- 
ening poison of disharmony, disorder and insta- 
bility, and of the strengthening virtue of concord, 
order and perseverance, than the origin of the 
power of Russia (see page 66) and this origin and 
long duration of the kingdom of Hungary. 

Want of these indispensable conditions of 
firmness and stability of empires, whether under 
the form of liberty or under that of illimited 
monarchies, was the reason of the dependence of 
many Slavonians and of their insignificance as 
active members of the family of nations. Trea- 
son of their chiefs was one cause more of the 
disasters of the Wends, Otto I. the Great (936-74), 
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cmitinuing the system which has been sue* 
cessfully adopted against the Wends, waged war 
against the Cechs whose duke Boleslas had killed 
his brother Wenceslas, a vassal of the German 
empire (see p. 70) and who was endeavouring to 
free himself from German dependence. This 
war of 14 years terminated with Bohemia's re- 
turn to feudal obligations and with the conver- 
•ion of Boleslas. At Brandenburg (Branibor 
of the Wilzi; 930), Jlltenburg (in Wagria, a- 
mongst the Obotrites ; 965), Meissen, (967) and 
Magdeburg (968) were instituted bishoprics, 
with the purpose of pacifying the restless spiril 
of the Slavonian population, by means of the 
Christian faith. A victory over the Wends ren- 
dered them tractable as subjects of the empire 
(954). Poland began to appear on the field 
against the Germans ; the furious feuds of duke 
Mieczyalasj with Udo, markgraf of Saxony 
were stopt by Otto L, in & diet at Quedlinburg.— 
DifiPcrences between Boleslas, duke of Bohemia 
and emp. Otto 11*^ (from 974 to 988), were soon 
terminated by a reconciliation* Wends and Oho- 
trkes attempted, in -vain to subtract their neck 
from the German yoke ; they were again over- 
come, but . not entirely subjeicted (982). A re- 
newal of the attempt to reconquer th old inde- 
{>endence, was also fruitless 5 all Slavonians along 
the Elbe and on the Baltic, almost as^far as the 
mouth of the Vistula, were again pa cified (987 
to 995) by the regency of Adelheid, the grand»" 
mother of Otto III. (934 to 1002). During his 
presence in Italy (996), the Wends rose in arms 
again, and w€re again put down by himself.*-^ 
Bishop Adalbert, a friend of Otto, and apostle of 
the Cechs, Magyars, Poles, having been murder* 
editby the. savage Prussians (997), when preach^ 
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ing the Bible, that emperor undertook a pilgrt- 
mage to his body then kept at Gnezno (1000) in 
Poland. He instituted an arch-bishopric in that 
city, and conferred to the Polish duke BoleS' 
las I., the title of king. The name of Pruzzi or 
Prussi is first mentioned in the biography of S. 
Adalbert. Henry, the Lame (1002 to 24), last 
Saxon emperor, was engaged in feuds against Po- 
land, desiring that it be a fief of the German em- 
pire (1005 y and from 1008 to 12), The peace 
at Bauxen put an end to those wars (1018),— 
These events are here alluded to for the sake of 
connexion with the history of Poland, 

Thrown over the Elbe, by the aiscendancy of the 
German element which, after it had given to the 
West of Europe (see page 1.) fresh inhabitants 
and new germs of nationality, was again react- 
ing on its East, the Wends had no chance to 
maintain their liberty and independence. They 
were deprived of the towns and villages which 
they had built, and were treated like prisoners 
of war ; they were alotted to catholic cathedral 
churches (for instance to those of Merseburg, 
Zeitz, Magdebui*g), to convents of monks, to 
German nobles, as bondsmen, as serfs. This 
hard servitude was ri vetted by the construction 
of strong castles, called Marks^ under the admi- 
nistration of certain counts, called markgrafa (see 
page 59, 63, 71), in as much as the body is con- 
cerned, and by the institution of bishoprics, 
convents a. s. o., as regards the mind. 

All these means operated but slowly, and that 
part of Germany which had been in possession of 
Slavonians, for several centuries, exhibits even at 
the present time strong marks .of their domina- 
tion (see page 6, 18, 33, 45, to 47). Tlic kingd 
or Denmark and the dukes of Saxony contribtttes 
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niig;htily to their annoyance', in the course of the 
X and XI c. Sometimes allied ^hh each other, 
the members of the Slavonian famdly Mrere al- 
most as often opposed to^ each other in mortal 
hatred. The <)bortrites were inveterate foes of 
the Wilzi (see- page 67) f the Cechs and Poles 
-were frequently engxtged- in hostilities; the 
Poles and Russians were and are still enemies of 
each other. Had the numerous Slavonian tribes 
aimed at a commfon result, instead of checking 
each other, they could have overwhelmed the 
other nations of Europe.- - 

Having reached the time,-'when most of the in- 
habitants of e, and n. Europe were adopting 
Christianity,' and Avhenthe uneouht and undigest- 
ed mass of mingled populations, was separating 
into individual nations, and before giving a short 
sketch of the life of the Polish nation, the fate of 
the Wendes must be told and the .characteristic 
traits of the Slavonians, in general^ must be, at 
least, hinted at. After- successful camp signs 
against the Poles (1029 to 3^1), Conrad II., Saliu« 
(emp. 1024 to 39), was again obliged to fight 
against the restless Obotrites and other Wehdi 
(1084); he reduced them- to obedience* Bohe- 
mia was- forced io yield* tribute to the energetic 
emp. Henry IH.,"ihe Black (loS9 to 56). Du- 
ring his reign, - the Wendes who had weakened 
themselves by 'fighting amongst themselves, were 
subdued by Qott»ckdk;\sin^ of Obotrites (1047). 
Becoming Ohrbtian, this king occasioned the in- 
stitution of bishoprics at Ratzd^urgand Mecklen- 
burg (Meklinborgi' the capital of the Obbtrites^. 
A certain M%9Uw{MMew>f) . is n anted as the first 
of the chiefs of this itiost powerfnl branch of Baltic- 
Slavonians. ' There were several conspicuous 
coouiiercial cities .in their country, about 1049. 
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Another mark, viz. that of Lo»-Sax9ny (or of 
Stadi) was established, to secure the obedience of 
the Obotrites (1056) who, raising anew, murder- 
ed a Saxon missionary (lo65) and their king 
Gottschalk(to66).- The authority and power of 
the church of Rome was increasing: most rapid- 
ly ; emp. Henry IV. (Io5rto 1106) did himself 
the ignominy of doing penance atCanossa(lo7'7'), 
on Order of the pope Gregory Vil. Disputes on 
behalf of the right oftfivestitt&e, that is, of appoint- 
ing bishops, were ragirtg between the emperor of 
Germany and the popes of Ronic (1077 to 1111). 
The feuds of Henry V. (1107 to 25), the last of 
of the Salic emperors, against the Bohemians and 
Polea will be spoken of in the next pages. Otto^ 
bishop of Bamberg, was successfully toiling in the 
conversion of the Obotrites, during his reign and 
that of Lolhar II. (1125 to ST), the Saxon — - 
Certain conditions of the election of an em- 
peror, styled the capitulation of election^ a body 
of electors, and the Roman law (1135) were intro- 
duced in Germany. ^ Nicholas and 'Pribislas who 
had divided amongst themselves the Obolrite 
kingdom, after the demise' of <heir father Henry 
(II26), were brought to obedience by Lothar.-^ 
Albert, the Bear, markgraf of Nordhausen (or of 
SoltwedeT) extended, at this occasion', the bounda- 
ry of his mark^ and gave it the name 0/* Branden- 
burg, Until how this mark was but an office/ pro 
tempore^ but Lothar conferred the satkie, as a 
iief, on Albert (1133) who drained marshes, clear- 
ed forests, introduced settlers from Holland which 
was then inundated by the sea* Berlin has been 
butlt by himr or, at least, made a city, from a 
Wendic village (1163), Danish and Swedish de- 
vastations did not deter him from recommencing 
the work of cultiyation. 



The name of Slavonians became again mott 
usitated, after the dissolution of the Wendic king- 
dom of theObotrites. Hejtry^ the Lion^ duke of Sax- 
ony antl: of Bavaria, waged successful wars and 
put them to rest forever, by so devastating their 
country that they never attempted to return to the 
faith of their a^icestors When reconciled, Hen- 
ry gave Mathilda, his own daughter, to Burewin, 
the son of Fribislas^ restoring him, also, a portion 
of his estates (II67). He also built Saxe-Lauen- 
burg, Pribislas became prince of the German 
empire (1170), and, after the fall (1180) of Henry, 
who was crushed by Frederick Barbarossa (se- 
cond emperor of the house of Hohenstaufen ; 1150 
to 90). He took the title of prince o{ Mecklenburg^ 
where his descendants rule until the present day 
(see page 6.), Profiting by the division of the 
large states of said Henry, Casiwir I. and Bogia- 
las I. maintained themselves, also, as immediate 
vassals, and not more as vassals of another vas- 
sal, in the duchies ofPomerama (1186), with the 
approbation of emperor Frederick. After many 
discords, this dynasty became extinct with Bo- 
gislas XlY (1637), and Pomerania became almost 
completely German. 

Ruigen and the adjacent islands in the Baltic, 
were also in possession of the Slavonians, and 
celebrated as the seat of their religious rites. 
ffcddemar, king of the Danes, destroyed the chief 
temple at Jirkona (1S68). The princes of Ruegen 
were, at the^same time, masters of Hither- or W«- 
Pbmerania.* One of their number, /aromar, built 
the eitj ef Strahund { 1 175). When this Wendic 
djoasty ceased to exist (lS25), Ruegen and W.- 
Pi>merania devolved on the dukes of Thither- or 
E.«Pomerania« The islands were germanized du- 
ring^the XV c. The eastern portion of Pomera- 
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lifa, on the Vistula, called Pomertllia^ containing'^ 
the city of Danzig (Dansk) which has been built bj • 
Danes, was given bj Meatevin II. (about the end 
of the XIII. c), duke of Cassubians, Wends and 
of Pomerellia, to Przemyslas'^ duke ot Great-Po- 
land. This province became the property of the 
Teutonic order (in the XlV. c), and a part of the' 
kingdom of Poland (XV. c.)- 

Moravia^ after having ceaseil to be a part of an 
independent empil-e (see page 70), was nenceforth 
mostly a province of the kingdom of Bohemia.' 
Silesia formed a province of Poland, afterward! 
of Boht^mia,- and is now' iri possesion 'of Prussia* 
»nd of Austria. Lusatia was, at different lime«, a 
pcovinde' of Poland, or of Bohemia, of Hungary, 
of Saxony, and is noW divided between Prussia' 
and Saxony. The fate of the other Wendic coun- 
tries on the Saale, Elbe and Oder-rivers and on 
the Baltic, has been shortly exposed. 

Some fragments of Slavonian tribeji have been 
dlisjected in different places by the migrations; 
thus there were some Obotrites on the Danube, 
Hear the Bulgarians j there were some Moraviam 
on the Morava river in Servia | there were Croa- 
Hans and Servians in ancient Germany and oth- 
ers in Ulyricum (see pag6 67). 

All ancietrt authors agree in representing the 
Slavonians as a valiant,' strong and indefatigable 
people. They easily suffered cold, hunger and 
all wants. Their activity, quickness and patience 
in enduring all hardships^ were admired by the 
Ghreeks* But they were neglectitfg their exterior, 
they were filthy and they appeared, even in pub- 
lic assemblies, covered with mud and dust. Some 
other traits have been drawn above (see pages 35, 
S6y The Slavonians of the North were not war-' 
liM (see pages ir, 50), but those on the Danabe ' 
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^ndered themselves formidable totheByzantineik 
Avoiding fights io the open fields and against 
fortified places, thej confounded and broke the 
ranks of Roman legions, bj rapid and bold attacks. 
Kot one single Slavonian chief- or general-leader 
has ever been mentioned in their history. Thej 
did not fight in close lines, or follow any general 
plan: but they rushed without, order, and furious- 
ly on the densest masses of the enemy, relying 
only on strength and valour, not dreading anj 
danger. 

Having been introduced by Goths and Huns in 
cultivated, ricb and fine countries, the Slavonians 
began to covet riches. Actuated by the desire 
of getting these, they were not surpassed by oth- 
er barbarians in the lust of ransacking the Byzan- 
tine empire (see pages 26, 43). When pursued 
by the legions, they destroyed their booty, and when 
successful they often dug it into the earth, without 
using it. Every mother of a numerous family 
had the right to kill new-born girls, but she was 
pbliged to take care of the boys. It was also per- 
mitted to take the life of old and helpless parents 
who had been held in great respect, as long as 
they were useful. The Polanje (Poles; see page 
64) were less rude, and more cultivated, mild, 
peaceable ; their women were modest 5 marriage 
was considered as a sacred duty ; concord and 
chastity reigned in their families. But the Dere- 
mangy Severians, Badimitshes and fFaetitahes 
were ferocious, unlike to the Poles, in all those 
reipeets, and living in forests like wild beasts. 
The Danube- Slavonians were dwelling in isolated 
huts, amongst marshes, and always ready against 
any surprize by the enemy ; they lived mostlj 
from booty. Agriculture and tending of cattle 
were^ most probably, the occupations of the ffm^ 
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die tribes in the N.. Mead was their favorite bev* 
erage. The Venedi of Tacitus (see page 12.) 
were dressed like the Germans, that is, they were 
scarcely covered. 

Prior to the VI I [.c, ail commerce of exchange 
was carried on amongst the Slavonians, by foreign 
merchants. Since tiiat time, the Slavonians them- 
selves began to travel and to trade (isee page 60, 
62, 74). Several Slavonian commercial cities 
w^re flourishing in the middle-age : JVineta or 
Julinun on the mouth of the Oder ; Arkon on 
Ruegen; Demmin, fVolgast^ in Pomerania, and 
others. The first named of these cities was a 
good port, rich and well-built; it was destroyed 
by a Danish king (Xll. c). Until the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the commerce of Slavonians 
consisted but, in exchange, without the use of 
coined money. 

No great progress was made in arts by the 
Slavonians. The works of this kind were con- 
fined to the sculpture of rough and wooden 
figures. In the XVII. c. brass idols of Slavonian 
gods were found in Mecklenburg. Cechs are be- 
lieved to have known, mining before the Ger- 
mans ; there are several terms of that art, which 
can be explained only by Slavonian roots. Long 
before Cbarles the Great, mining was practised 
by Tshudes. The art of building was very im- 
perfect ; the Wendic temples were but large 
wooden shops, covered with shingles and called 
Gontina (from shingle). Hand-harps (see page 
50\ the bag-pipe, and reid-pipe were their musi- 
cal instruments. Music and songs were used by 
the Slavonians, not only in peace, but in war, also. 
SeTeral ancient Slavonian songg seem to have been 
preserved until the present time, in Lusatia^ 
Luneburg, DaJmatia. ThenatioDal songs of mo- 
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dern Croaies praise valour and tlie memory 61' 
great ancestors, above all other things ; while 
those of the Wends are exciting to pleasure, and 
while some of the Russians are void of significa- 
lidn and distinguished merely by euphony. Re- 
ligious ceremonies and all rejoycings were cele- 
brated by very lively dances, PFresiling, boxings 
racing and every kind of plays, manifesting the 
relative strength and agility, were in great use 
fimongst all Slavonian tribes. In short, the Sla- 
vonians were, in genera], gay, light-minded, hos- 
pitable, affable, simple, without malice, easier to 
,£e deceived than able to deceive. 

Before knowing the art of writing they had al- 
ready a chronology : the year was divided into 
12 months, denominated from the principal phe- 
nomena ; a century was called wjek (that is age 
of man). They were not entirely ignorant of 
arithmetics : ten thousand was designated with 
the word /ma, a peculiatity of the Slavonian lan- 
guage. 

Intolerant of government, the Slavonians obey- 
ed no rulers, they held no slaves, considering 
wild, illimited liberty as the greatest blessing of 
mankind. The father was the governor of his 
family* Every man built himself an isolated hut 
and he reigned thereabout like a sovereign«<^^ 
Each family formed a little, independent republic. 
Ancient -common usages and customs were the 
BHrrogates of civil union. The heads of families, 
belonging to one tribe, assembled in important 
emergencies: the counsels of the old grey-headed 
men were respected. The power of their elected 
war-chiefs was very restricted ; their comraand 
.was often not heeded, even during the battle; 
After a military expedition, they returned home 
imd bocame equal and indepedent again. But 



But the luxury of the Byzantines was contagiottst 
the Slavonians began to feel new wants and were 
rendered, by and by, dependent therefrom and, 
consequently, obliged to tighten the bonds of 
society. Slavonian villages rose by the mutual 
approach of huts, beyond the boundaries of the 
Byzantine empire; and those Slavonians who 
had- settled within it, adopted many customs^ 
usages, a. s. o« from the Greeks. 

Indomptable hy arms, the spirit of indepen- 
dence was, at last,^ ^extinguished by the Christian 
religion. Prior to this metamorphosis, the Sla- 
vonian tribes were connected by pilgrimages 
undertaken from the remotest regions to several 
of their heathen temples. The priest, speaking 
in the name of God, persuaded them often 
to enterprises useful to the whole Slavonian fami- 
ly or to some of its members. There were 
brought accusations by those Slavonians who 
were oppressed by foreigners, with a view of ob- 
taining the assistance of their kindred. The el- 
dest and chosen men were respected in assemblies, 
in which justice and better conviction were often 
suppressed by courage and violence. Distin- 
guished amongst all others, was the temple of 
Bhetra (in Mecklenburg). Mistevoj^ having 
been offended by a Saxon duke (1013), assembled 
there the eldest from all Slavonian countries, 
and requested them to revenge him. 

The popular government of the Slavonians 
changed, with progress of time, into an aristocra- 
tic one. Tfar-chitp (fVojewody)^ elected by uni- 
versal suffrages on account of their valour and 
experience, were the first rulers. The Cechs, 
having no universal laws, nor chosen judges, 
consulted the opinion of citizens eminent in bat- 
tles and by wealth which they had accumulated 
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by war. At last, the custom of commanding be* 
came a right, and that of obeying a duty. Son* 
resembling their distinguished fathers were ena- 
bled to establish their families as rulers. These 
rulers had the following names : Bojar which 
signifies warrior, and is recorded as early as th« 
VlII, c, as the denomination of a Bulgarian 
high dignitary ; it was usual in Russia and is still 
to-day in Moldavia, Valachia, and signifies a 
rich land-owner. Wojewoda^ signifies war-lea- 
der^ in Poland the leader of the nobility in war 
and president of legislative assemblies and of 
courts of justice ; a commander of Cechs and 
Sorbo-PTends ; a lord in Carniolia. Knjaes (Am- 
az, KsionzeJ, prince (probably derived from Konj^ 
horse; the owner of a horse^ or from the Asiatic 
Kachany^ this title was given to the brothers of 
the king in Croatia, Serbia ; Welikiknjaes (great 
prince) was called the chief-judge in Dalmatia ; 
every gentleman is called, even to-day, Knjaes in 
Lusatia. Pan, lord, master $ the administrator of 
the three great circles and president of the people 
assembled on the field, in Croatia j a powerful 
man, in Hungary ; a land-owner in Bohemia 
(until the XlII. c); sir, master gentleman, in 
Poland. Zupan^ or the eldest (derived from zu- 
pa, shop^, chief of a district, judge ; this digni- 
ty was higher than that of Knjaes (see page 55), 
Smlawi, were assistant-judges. Krai (karol, 
krol, Hungar. Kiraly; perhaps derived from Aroro, 
punishment) was originally the denomination of 
the ruler, in Servia, Dalmatia, Bohemia ; it is 
used, at the present time, to designate the King, 
The first magistrate of the Slavonians was a war- 
rior ; he was judge at the same time. All these 
dignitaries were dependent from the will of the 
people who frequently denied their obedience, 
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nn a suddeo, often without any reason, from 
mere petulance or out of suspicion, or after an 
ill-success of their exploits. Hereditary rulers 
were disliked. Several chiefs were, neverthe- 
less, successful in establishing; the right of suc^ 
cession, after a long, happy administration. In 
western Servia, the wife of Dobroslas succeeded 
him as chief. Divisions of the country were 
often made by Slavonian princes of late times^ 
«hiefly after the introduction of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Public business was solemnly transacted, by 
the chief, in the meetings of the eldest, often in 
the darkness of forests, in presence of the judg^ 

ing God Prowe, Such places were sacred as 
asylum for crin-inals. War or peace was dic- 
tated to the chiefs, on the will of the people or in 
ihe name of the divinities* No other but volun* 
tary taxes were paid to the chief. Old usages^ 

4«U«rited from llie fore fathers imU the potTcr yf 
laws, before others were written. 

The Slavonians of the VI. c. adored Perun^ 
god of lightnings as God of the universe. The 
Antes and Sclavini of Procopius {see page 35) 
did not believe in fatality^ they, therefore, prayed 

.4o God to grant them protection, aid, a. s. o.*— 
/lymphs nnd demons were also adored. The 
idols were considered not as representing, but 
as being diviniiies themselves. It seems, never- 
theless, that the Slavonians had some notions of 
one single God, whom they, most probably, called 
Biali Bog (white God) and who was too high, 
as to have own temples or to be molested with 
prayers. On the Baltic there was also the Carer- 
ny Bog (black God) or the devil, represented as a 
lion which was also the sign of the Sassons, the most 

dangerous foes of the Wends. Sorcerers were em 



«f Ibf ed'to mhigate the wrath of the bad spirits^ 
*they played on hand-harps (gussli^ and were 
called gusslars ; see page .10.) for that purpose.—' 
The best of the Slavonian Gods was Swatowid 
(.Swjaetowit, Swantewith^ holy or light imagey 
whose temple was in the city of *^rkon^ on the 
island of Ruegen (see pag^. 7^^, Not only 
the Wends but even Danish kings who were al- 
ready Christians, brought him presents. Three 
other idols had also their temples. All four were 
droll, tasteless figures. Badegast (perhaps liking 
guests) y the chief idol of Ehetra, had a terrible 
appearance. Siwa^ goddess of /i/c, was adored 
at Ratzehurg, The good J^Hchia was the god- 
dess of the Slavonians -of Dalmatia, probably 
-adopted by Goth^ Amoagst the idols at Rhetra, 
there were those of Germans, Lettonians, ev«n 
of Greeks. The Wends on the Baltic adored 
Wodan or Odin, and Amor, Hymen, Autumnus. 
"^hettoo on, earth, air, hunting had appropriate- 
idols at Rhetra. Triglav^ with three heads, was 
the God of fVin%ta or Jtdinum 5 Jarowit^ god 
of war, had temples at Havdberg and Wolgast, 
In different towns of the Wends there were idols 
of justice, weather, property, a. s, o« Nothing 
k known of the mythology of the Slavonians d^ 
Illyria. 

The accounts of Polish writers are founded 
t)n mere opinions, with regard to the religion of 
th^ir people : A^ia (Pluto) had a temple at Gntz- 
no ; Marzanay (Ceres), Jesso (Jupiter), Lado 
(Mars), ZizUia ( Venus\ Ziwanna (lliana), Ziwa 
(life), Lelon Poltlo^ ^Dioscuri^ Pogoda (fine 
ireather), Pochwist (strong wind), were adored 
•4>y the heathen Poles. The mythology of Sla- 
vonians resembled much that of Greeks and Ro- 
^aiMAs* The rich temples, numerous idoly m^li 



lets barbarous notions of the Baltic- Wends ftji>- 
pearto have been unknown in the interior. The 
mythology of the E. -Slavonians is also better 
known, than that of the Poles. Many names of 
Slavonian idols are old Wendish which wasmortf 
ancient than the Polish language. 

Kiew and Novogorod were celebrated for their 
rich idols of Perun, Pf'oloss was the patron of 
herds of the E. -Slavonians 5 Lado that of joy, 
love, concord and every happiness. These tribes 
went to Curland and Samogitia, to visit the divini- 
ties of Lettonians. The harvest, peace a., s., o. 
had idols. 

The idols and mythology of Slavonians were 
terrible in their character, unlike the beautiful 
fictions of the Greeks. Rivers, lakes, sources, 
groves forests and trees were held sacred.— 
Banners were also considered as having divine 
qualities and permitting to those who went to 
war, under them, to offend even the gods them- 
selves 5 that of Arkon was of enormous size. — 
The primitive altars of the Wends consisted of 
extraordinary large masses of very great stones; 
at a later time the sacrifices were consummated 
in dark forests. Temples adorned with gay 
colours and a profusion of grotesk sculptures 
were also of a later date. 

Priests and wardens were attached to ev«ry 
sacred object, living from the offers made to 
the latter. From guides of the conscience' 
they became, as every where else, rulers.*— 
The high-priest of £rkona ruled over many 
tribes, with greater authority than ^hat of the 
king ; he imposed taxes on merchants and citi-' 
Sbens, kept three hundred horsemen who went 
about to augment the treasury of the templey bf 
vuiking booty. Oxen and other anim«U wep# 
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dffered as Yictims; but, with progress of -tirwiB^ 
prisoners of war and Christians bought from pi' 
rates were also sacrificed. The priests eveti 
drank human blood, expecting to obtain, thereby^ 
tbe gift of prophecy. The heads of their fallen 
enemies were offered, on the Baltic. A white 
horse was kept-at Arkon, -and a black one at Stet- 
tin, for the purpose of for telling future events — 
'Popular and sacred feasts, o£ the harvest^ o^ days 
vf judgment^ in honour of the deceased^ were 
celebrated. In Bohemia the souls of the de- 
ceased were represented, on a kind of theatre, 
-built on a turupike; though Dithmar (IX. c.) 
asserts that the Slavonians considered death as a 
total annihilation. Burying the dead was a 
sacred action ; it was performed with horrible 
cries 5 the tears were colFected in small urns.— 
The coipse of the family- head was burnt, togeth- 
er with his wife, horse and weapons ; the ashes 
Were collected in urns of clay, copper or glass 
and they were buried with the tears. Monu- 
ments were also usual. A gayTeast followed 
those lugubrious ceremonies. The E.-Slavonians 
celebrated the honour of the deceased with a 
fight, and pat the urns containing, their ashes on 
the road. 

Their ancient faith was so deeply rooted in the 
bosoms of the Slavonians, that the most obstinate 
and persevering resistance was opposed to the 
introduction of the Christian religion. St. Co- 
tumban^ succcslsfuT in converting many Germans 
(613), was discouraged from this undertaking 
amongst Slavonians by their wildness. Their ha.- 
tred of that doctritie increased with its progress 
Ifa other countries : all foreigners were as fellow^ 
citizens, the ports of the Baltic were open to all 
^^Mtmen, with the exception of Christians wha^> 
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■^wtre most eruelly treated. Not less bloody was 
the introduction of the mild doctrines of Christy- 
*by murders of the Pagan priests, and by other 
atrocities. 

The language of the Sravonians appeared hard 
to the ears of the Greeks. It was able to exi- 
press but the most common thoughts and indis- 
-pensible wants. Its oldest monuments are the 
translation of the bible and other church-book5. 
"New ideas were developed, new words were fornv- 
ed, with the adoption of the Christian religion 
and with the progress of civilization. In conse- 
quence of the intercourse of dliFerent Slavonian 
tribes witlvdifferent foreign nations^ the Slavo* 
nian language was developed intaseveral dialects^ 
of which the principal are ^ 

1. The Polish^ containing many Latin and 
German grammatical forms. In re;?ard to soft- 
nesS) it holds the middle between the Russian and 
Cech. It is spoken in the kingdom of Poland, in 
several parts of Prussia, and of Austria, by the 
nobles of Litwania^ Volhynia, Podolia, Ukraine, 
and by the people in a part x>f Silesia. It is 
well fitted for every style, rich in grammatical 
forms, free in its syntax, not unharmonious, but 
containing rather too many hissing sounds. Sub» 
dialecta of the Polish are : the Mazur^ with many 
liitwan words those of the Gorales (mountai- 
neersy on the slopes of the'Carpatian mountains), 
^Silesians^ Cassubians (in Pomerania). 

2. The CechUhn richest in roots, most flexiblet^ 
incomparibly intuitive and precise in expression, 
not ceding to the ancient languages, strongest of 
Jall Slavonian dialects, but also the most harsh 
and most crowded with consonants. It is spo* 
-ken in Bohemia, Moravia and, with some varia* 
^o Viajiorth:we8t. iiiiiig;su*X9 where it isxaUed* 



the Slawah The oldest popular literature of 
Slavonians is Cechish j its monuments reach the 
X. c.. Tlie language of the Greco-Slavonic 
church, used by brothers St, CyrUtus and Me- 
thodius otThessalonica (IX. c.\ prior to the Ce- 
chish, has ceased to be spoken long ago. The 
Bohemian was the only organ of public transac- 
tions in the XV. c 5 Cechish state-papers of 
that time are patterns of precise, terse, clear, 
strong style. It was then about to become the 
universal language of all catholic Slavonians ; it 
was used at the Polish court, in the Litwanian 
chancery, even at the court of emperor Charle* 
IV, of Luxemburg (1346 to 78)., being much 
more developed than the broad, bombasiic German- 
©r that time. 

3. The Russian^ at the present lime much 
more cultivated than all others. It is less inter- 
mixed with foreign ^ords and softer than any 
other Slavonian dialect, not being overcharged 
with consonants; it is, therefore, most sonorous, 
most melodious. Its sub-dialects are: the Ru' 
ihenian (Russniak) in While-, Black-, Red-Rus- 
«ia,Volhynia, Podolia, Ukraine, spoken by th« 
people 5 that of Susdal, containing many strange 
words ; that of Novogorod, 

4. The Ulyric^ whose sub-dialects are : th« 
Serbian, sounding best; the Bosnian, the Slavoniariy 
tht Dalmatian, the Bulgarian (see page 33, 38) 
the most neglected ol all, used in Bulgary and in 
Rascia (E.-Servia, once Dardania). 

5. The Croatic, resembling the Wtndish of Car- 
wiolia, Styrla, as well as the Wendish of Liisatia, 
Luchow, and of other parts of Grermany. Th« 
l^ast man who spoke Slavonian on Ruegen, died 
1704. 

^ngapjT, the most polygjottic country of Bur 
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Tope, containa almost all Slavonian dialecfi, 
though its dominant nation, the Magyar, is in no 
respect Slavonian, speaking a language more re- 
sembling the Turkish than any other idiom of 
Europe (see page 4, 68, etc.). 

The effects of long lasting contact with Ger- 
mans, and with other conquering nations, are vi- 
sible in the Slavonian dialects, in words as well, 
as forms and phrases. German, Latin, and 
Tshudic are the principal, Greek, Valachian, 
Magyar, Turkish, Tatar, a. s. o. the less pro- 
minent heterogeneous parts, corresponding with 
the vicissitudes of the Slavonian tribes. It is 
possible, nevertheless, that in those times which 

E recede history, the German, Greek, Latin and 
lavonic were forming together one and the 
tame stock of language. 

The Baltic-Wends wer3 not ignorant of letters ; 
"their idols had inscriptions in Runes (9vunensfd^rift) 
which they had aiicpted from the Gotha, The 
Runes, 16 in number, were insufficient to express 
mil Slavonian sounds, and they were known but ta 
the priests. The brothers Constantine (yclept 
Cyrillus, as monk) and Methodius^ the apostles of 
Chazares (see page 66), having been sent, by emp. 
Michael III (see page 62, 88), to the Moravian 
princes RostisiaSy Swatopolk and Kotzel, to trans- 
late church-books, from the Greek into Slavenian, 
invented an alphabet^ by transforming the Greek 
letters and adding eleven new ones (863). These 
Cyrillic alphabet is in use, even at present, ia 
Russia, Valachia^ Moldavia, Bulgaria, Servia, etc.. 
Another kind of Slavonian alphabet is the Glago^ 
litic or the ^i/A:t^72ra, resembling the Gothic ohar- 
acters ; its most ancient monument is of the 
XIII. c.^ it is employed in Dalmatia. Buteverj 
^4f»iuiexion of the JHoraviani with the patriaceh o£ 
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Constantinople being broken off since 880, and 
pope John XIIL having prohibited (968) the use 
ut' the moditied Greek character, the Cechs and 
Poles adopted the letters used in the W. of 
Europe, At the present time the Roman charac- 
ter is employed in Poland, Hungary, Carniolia 
tad lllyria; the German in Bohemia, Moravia^ 
liiilesia, Cassubia. 



To what has been said (pages 3, 6, IS, 80, 44^ 
T3), concerning the Lettonian tribes, majr be 
added that, after the Goths had left the Baltic re- 
gions, the Venedae and Fins, mixing with the 
remaining Goths, began to eradicate the forests, for 
the purpose of agriculture, and that they called 
themselves Lettes, or inhabitants of cleared lan(U 
(^from lata, to clear). They are, perhaps, the Fi- 
dioarii of Jordanes who lived in the middle of tlier 
VI. c East of the mouth of the Vistula, and wha 
were composed of many diderent races. Sqioa 
Tjoths and Slavonians could have, also, returned 
to the N, from Dacia, importing Latin words. 
fVidwut (Waidtwut) is reported, by traditions, 
having emancipated this people from savage life. 
Spreading afterwards, the Lettonians stocked 
Litwania, Prussia, Curland and Lettonia with 
inhabitants. They were governed, u-ntil shortly 
before the introduction ot Christianity, by the 
high judge and high priest Kriive who resided in 
tlie Prussian town Romowe, From the mouth of 
the Vistula, along the shores of the Baltic, as far 
as the Finnic gulf, the Slavcmta-ns were, thus, cut 
«ff from that sea, by Lettonian tribes. The lan- 
guage of the Prussians was forerbly repressed by 
the Teutonic knights (see page 3) and was en- 
tirely rooted out (in 1683). It is probable tha« 
Waidewut and bis brother Prulen^ were ScaiMlii^ 
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navians. llie name of Pruzzi (Pruczi^ etc. J is, 
most probably, derived from some \Vendic word 
analogous io prusznica which signifies hard^ clayey 
landy and not from the Borussi, a much mora 
eastern tribe, or from Po-Russi which signifies 
By-Russians^ viz: neighbours of Russians: for 
the Russians became their neighbours in later 
time. The obscure tranquillity of the Pruzziant 
was interrupted towards the end of the X. c, 
when the Christian missionaries discovered among 
them an open field for exploits (see page 72), Con- 
version to Christianity was synonymous with tho 
destruction of the valiant Prussians. 

The province of Bialy stock, between Litwania 
and the kingdom of Poland, was peopled, in th« 
middle age, by the Jatwinges who are considered 
by some writers as descendants of the lazyges 
(see page 10), by others as those of the Jaszoky 
one of the seven branches of the Hungarian na- 
tion (see page 69). 



THE POLES. 



In the regions of the Vistula were dwelling the 
tribes of the Lachy (see page 63) to wit: Pome- 
ranians (or accolents of the sea), between the 
mouths of the Vistula and Oder, with the citie* 
Kamin, Bialygrod^ Danzig; Mazury [Maso- 
vians) on the bank of Middle Vistula; Lutyctf. 
(Lenczycans), about the city of Lenczyca; Polanje 
(^Polacy)j between these and the Pomeranians, 
from the Oder to the Goplo-lake, with the citie* 
of CrnieznOf Poznan, JCruszwica. Less import- 
ant Lechic tribes were: the Cassubians (see page 
47), Cylensians, Sieradzians, Kujawians and Si- 
hsians. The Ghrobatians (see page 56) with the 
city of KrakoWy had chiefs who were called woii- 



wodes. Tradition reports the following kings of 
XhQ Poles (though their name became known in his- 
tory only in the course of the X. c): Lech (550), 
Wizimir^ and their descendants^ After them^ 
there ruled 19, woiewodea who becoming tired o£ 
the disputes amongst themselves. e4ect«d Krakus 
(700), the supposed founder of Krakow, He 
fteems to be the same person with the Cechisk 
Krokus (see page 61). His son Lech II., having 
killed his brother, was driven away and followed 
(750) by sister Wenda who defeated the troops of 
her lover, the German JRuediger^ by enchantment 
and drowned herself in the Vistula, for the salva- 
tion of her people. After the cessation of the 
second dynasty, the government was again ad- 
ministered by 12 woiewodes ^ but they were soon 
succeeded by Frzemyslas (or Leszek I) who was 
elected on account of his heroic deeds (760). The 
royal power was again conferred by the eldest of 
the people, to Leszek II. (794) who had discovered 
the arti^ce by which another was about to gain 
the prize of a horse-race, which was not less than 
royalty. He fell in a fight against Charles the 
Great. Leszek III (since 810) divided the coun- 
try amongst his 20 sons, the chief of which was 
Fopiel (825) who resided at Gniezno. Discords 
were reigning under his cruel and vicious som 
Popiel II (since 830), when two angels came te 
his court« and not being received there, took up 
their abode with one Plasty a poor wheelwright, 
son of Kossisko of Kruszwica, then the seat of 
power. These guests called his new-born son 
Ziemowit or ruler of the earthy and promised to 
Piast the royal dignity, Popiel was devoured, 
with his family, by rats and mice that rose from 
the putrefaction of the bodies of his uncles whom 
ke had poisoned. Anarchy amongst the powerful 
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%eing irremediable by two assemblies at Krusiit- 
wica, they elected Piast for king. Being Chris* 
tened he visited Swwitqpelk (see page 69), the 
powerful king of Moravia, by whom he was better 
treated than the Cech duke Borzywoy who was 
yet a pagan. The reign of Piast was so auspicious 
that every native Pole who has since been elected 
to the throne or has even been a candidate for it> 
has been called a PiasU The dynasty of Piast s 
became extinct in Casimir, the Great (1370). AU 
reports prior to Piast can not be relied upon and 
are mostly fabulous. It is from the accession of 
Ziemowtt (since 860 to 9 1), tliat the history of Po- 
land can be dated. Having destroyed the family 
of Popiel, he ruled in the region of Kruszwica and 
Gniezno and t;xtended this small teriitory by con* 
quests. 

Poland's history can be divided in the folio wq||| 
six periods. ^* 

1. Conquering Poland^ from 860 to 1139 5 dy- 
nasty of Piasts; absolute monarchy which begins 
to be lin^itedy towards the close o( this period, by 
the increase of the power of lords. 

2. Divided Poland, from 1139 to 1333; dynastif 
of Piast s J divided in several sovereign lines ; dis- 
orders and reverses menace destruction tu the 
Polish nation ; lords increase much in poiver and 
restrict that of the king. 

3. Nourishing Poland^ from 1333 to 1687; 
Casimir, the last of PiastSj dynasty of ^njou^ 
fhrngary^ that of JagiellonSf Henry of Valois^ and 
Stephen Bathory^ prince of TransylVisinia, botk 
elected $ annexation of Litwania; Polish influ- 
ence in ascendancy ; nobles rise and grow to aa 
equality with the lords ; origin of a common- 
wealth of nobles (nobiliary democracy^ republic 
(ff nobles Jf fc^y which the royal power is rendered 
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iragatory, that of burghesses humiliated and the 
jHeasantry subjected. 

4. DecHning Poland^ from 158r to 1795 ; dfy- 
nasty of fVasa-JagiellonSf Polish and iSaxon elee^ 
the kings; anarchy of nobles on the increase, 
without interruption t meanwhile (for 60 years) 
the decay was hidden by military achievements f 
afterwards (for f years) the republic was shaken, 
to the very foundation, by a series of disasters ; 
finally (for 80 years) it became lethargic and 
paralytic, and ceased to be, after a short agony 
which was embellished by exertions that wefe in- 
tended to preserve it from fall. 

5. Dismembered and nameless Poland $ from 
1795 to 1815 ; exertion of joafrto^« abroad. Po' 
Ksh legions in French and Italian service i grand^ 
JMtchy of Harsaw. 

JK: Poland partially restored^ as Russian pro - 
^m^e; since 1815; unsuccessful exertion of the 
Poles to reconquer their independence (1830, dl)f 
consequences thereof. 

FIRST PERIOD. The separation of the Ga- 
rolingian empire (sec page 68) is almost synchro* 
nical with the apparition of tne Slavonian nations 
on the stage of history (see page 66\ More SU8«' 
ceptible of cultivation than many otner Slavonian 
tribes (see page 78), the Poles, though very unfa- 
vourably situated, in respect of circumstances by 
which mankind is impelled to development, be- 
gan to render themselves conspicuous towards th» 
end of the IX. c. . The descendants of Rurik 
extended their power along the Dniepre, they oc- 
cupied Smolensk, Kiew, molested the emperors of 
Constantinople, on the Black sea and on the banka 
of the Danube. Their residence was transferred 
from Novogorod to Kiew, thence to Periaslaw on 
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4li6 Danube J but Kiew remained, neyerthelenf 
the capital. Wladimir^ the Great, rendering him- 
self master of Polock (976), penetrated as far at 
4he Bug and San rivers (981) and reached, thus^ 
the boundaries ot Hungarian, Cechish and Polish 
tlominions* The regions so conquered were hence- 
forth called Bussias, Being also pressed from 
the West, not only by Germans who had overcome 
the Wends, and whose em p. Otto I. received 
tribute from the woiewodes of the Cracovian 
Chrobats, but also by the kindred Cechs who, 
though under imperial sovereignty^ were extend- 
ing their territory in Silesia and Chrobatia, where 
they touched (993) the Hungarian, Russian and 
Polish. frontiers, the Poles, in order not to be sub- 
jected themselves, were obliged to leave their 
peaceful habits, to join their forces into one com- 
pact body and to expand also their domination. 

Leszek {^S9S-92l}j son of Ziemowit, and his sod 
Ziemomysl (921-62) miade conquqjsts, so that 
Mieczyslas (962- 9*2) was master of the Lenczy- 
<;ans, Masurs and of some tlistricts on the .Oder^ 
from the Pilica to the Notec (Netze) river, from 
Podlasia and the Bug to the W. bank ol' the Odery 
near Glogau, where his territory was confined by 
German marks* H« acknowledged himself vm- 
sal of the emperor Otto,-for hisi conquests W. of 
the Warta. Being safe*against Cechicattacks, un- 
der that protection, he strengthened the unity of 
bis realm. 

The Polish dukes as welt as those of the Cechs 
became connected with the German empire 
by means of the Christian religion ; but instead 
of binding the members of the great Slavonian 
family into one body of brothers, it ISecame the 
fosterer of mutual hatred amount them. The 
^reek rite had been introduced m Moravia (§•• 
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Mge 89), Croatia, Russia, and was propagaf«<^ 
with great aieal by Wladimir : while -the Roman 
church was gaining ground in the W., by the 
patronage of Slavonian, and Magyar dukes« Einp. 
Otto I. subordinated the bishop of Fozen to the 
arch-bishop of Magdeburg (948 ; see pTige 72), 
MiGczjslas, prompted by policy and by the love of 
Dombrotoka^ 2l Cechish princess, whom he mar- 
ried, embraced Christianity (965) and became its. 
most ardent champion. About 982 the new re- 
ligion was introduced in his whole dominion. On 
his death (992) the country was divided amongst 
his sons (see page 72). 

Boteslas the Great or Chrobrj^ (the. Terrible) sat 
himself on the throne, by driving off his brothers. 
The first people against whom he unsheathed his 
sword were the Cechs who had committed the 
most wanton ravages in the Lechic countries, Pra- 
ga (ill Bohemia) was obliged to surrender. Mora- 
via, also, yielded to the' victor. He extended his., 
conquests in W.-Chrobatia, as far as the Danube, 
and rendered himself master of Silesia and Pome- 
rania. The remains of St. Adalbert^ which Boles- 
ias had purchased from Prussians, for a great prize, 
and his own glory, determined emp. Otto to a visit 
<lf the. Polish, monarch. At this occasion were 
instituted.thebiaihoprics of Cracow^ Pofnerania .hi\& 
Brealaw^ under an arch -bishopric (see pages 79, 
73). Boleslas was released from all feudal obliga- 
tions to the German empire, and permitted to en- 
joy the rights of a sovereign in every respect- 
All was confirmed by the pope. Troubles in 
Germany excited him to a war, by which territory 
was gained on the Oder, and Lebus made an epis- 
copal see? Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatia, Misnia 
were subdued and the region between Lebus and'. 
Magdeburg was devastated. Bat Boleslas wa.aanfrr 
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.Tav'u, Lusatia and the district of Lebus. After' 
the conclusion of peace with einp, Henry, his at- 
tention was engaged by the Russians. Civil war 
had broken out amongst the many sorts of Wladi- 
nir, on account of disputed saccessixins, and one 

.«f the parties requested the aid of the Polish king. 
Kiow, the i4va! of Constantrple, was taken by the 
Poles. The sword of Boleslas, which he notched 
i^hence called Sczczerhiee^\ on the gates of that 

. opulent city, was depositee! afterwaras in the roy- 
al treasury and worn by the kings at their coro- 
nation. It T^ iK>t merely by battles that this first 
4ing distinguished him^lf> but he was not less 
great in the organization ot his kingdom. Difter- 
--ent from the state of Russia, where the people was 
tributary to foreign invaders, from that of Hunga- 
ty, where the ftrst king Si. Stephen (1000) wae 
prescribing iaws and regulations analogous to 
^ose of W*^- Europe, tlic condition of Poland oc- 
eupied the wisdom of its king. 

PoIuikI was^ at that time, composefd of hetero- 

feneous elements i there were tributaries, thus the* 
^omeranians, some German and Slavonian princes- 

-recognising Boleslas as theresuperior (Suzerain)}- 
the inhabitants were Lechs, Chrobats, 9^ilesians» 

Hto be united into one nation ; and all these people 
were again composed of the following dasses: serfs- 

' and subjettsr {libetati)^ depending from the nobles, 

'|tiieir masters; their number was increased by pri- 
soners of war, and lessened by an absolution from* 

• servitude. Fiasants^ the most numerous class on 
^e lands of nobles, of the'olergy and ef the king;< 
they were free, but obliged to certain services y 

.they guarded the castles. Sonre became almost- 
Ukc n(ibles,by being private soldiers. Nobles corh 

^j^osed^the cavalry which was the chief part of thf) 
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^polish troops ; its eminent part were ihemagncUt^^ 
(famUiareSy cunet)^ most favoured by the king. 
The country itselt was divided into districts or 
boroughs^ citks. Near the capital of the district 
was the castle. Boleslas did every thing to draw 
tlie people into towns, to put the castles in a good, 
state of defence. Order, justice, militarj afiairs, 
tax-gatherliig etc. were administered bj ah au- 
thoritv residing in tbe castles; these were,proba- 
1)lj, the castellans (comites, duceSf principesy 
All free persons, nobles as well as peasants, 
obeyed thx)se magistrates ; all paid taxes for the 
laud they had in possession, all alike were obliged 
to military services, there was no difference, in that 
respect, between the clergy and lai^^persons« 
Bolesla? introduced the order of Benedictines 
into Poland like Stephen, king of Hungary, did. 
Many pries' ts from France and Italy were flock- 
ijig to both countries. Boleslas had at his side 
a coUficU of twelve. He wa? an absolate king;- 
he colected a great treasure by order and prudent 
econo my ; he gave many good laws which he 
framed according to the state of his country and 
not by mere imitation. The feudal system was 
never introduced in Poland or Russia. Being 
a zealous Christian and the kings of that time, 
being obliged to receive the permissi<^ of the 
anointment and coronation, from the pope of 
Home, in order to be considered as* equals to 
other kings, he endeavoured to procure himself 
this privilege. But his envoys having been inter- 
cepted by the emperor, he crowned himself as 
^ng (^024,y Boleslas erected iron columns on. 
the banks of the Saale and of other rivers, and 
Jftid iron pipes in the bed of the Dniepr» to mark 
)\t bounds of his victories. 
Iittitating his fathpr (who died 1025), Mtte^Hr. 
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i^s n. crowned himself and instituted a bhhofv 
x'lc in Kujawia. Durinjj his negligent adminis- 
tration, Poland was ravaged by Russians, Moravia 
was retaken b^y Cechs, Lusatia was coveted by 
Germans, and the Pomeranians revolted though 
unsuccessfiilly, ^i 

His death (l(wB) was followed by an interreg- 
num. Queen Bixa was nominated, recent, in the- 
name of her son Casimir who was yet too young. 
Imposing enormous taxes and advancing Ger- 
mans, her fellow-countrymen, to the most impor- 
tant offices, she was obliged to fty from Poland 
to Germany, carrying off the royal treasure.—. 
Casimir was also obliged to leave his country*—. 
Meanwhile the serfs rose against their masters 
who were fighting among themselves. The Bi- 
ble, from which the corrupt, time-serving priests 
tookithe text on passive obedience to the most ty- 
rannical masters, seemed to the poor serf to add 
another link to the chain of bondage, and church- 
es, monks and masters were made one general 
sacrifice of atonement to the enraged serfs. The 
Cechs penetrated as far as Gnesen, taking the 
people into captivity and ravaging most horribly. 

The inhabitants fled into deserts or into Ma- 
sovia, where Maslaw made himself their prince* 
Casimir was invited to return ( 1 04o), His em- 
pty treasury was in somewhat filled by the dowc- 
.ry of his wife, a Russian princes; Maslaw was 
overcome ; peace was re-established 5 the royal 
authority was restored ; bishoprics were re-or- 
ganized ; the city of Breslaw was re-acquired 
from the Cechs, for an annual rent. In a word, 
Casimir was the restorer of the kingdom. He 
4ied 1063. • 

BolesUis IL, son of Casimiri surnamed ^he 
v^/^ W8|s ready to fight every body*« battles. 
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«ame their asylum. Three princes were at on«^ 
titne claimants of his assistance, one of Bohe- 
mia, another of H-ungary, a third of Russia. 

Hungary was agitated by apqstalic movements,- 
by factions of its magnates tiBI'in consequencB 
t)f the uncertainty of sucte^ron. Boleslas in- 
stated Hela on the Magyar throne, always ready 
to support htm thereon« 

The tlussian dutchies'Were re-united, with the 
exception of the dutchy of Polock^ into one body, 
under JaroslaUf the Greats and illustrious by mi- 
-Utary expeditions^ by legislation and connections- 
with the rulers of Europe. His death (1 054) was 
the signal of the division of Russia between his de- 
scendants into the dutvhies ofKiow, IVlddimir in^ 
Volhynia, Frzemysl^ Halicz^ Smolensk and many 
-others. Boleslas, called to intermediate in ths 
disputes- of the Russian dukes,- made lizaslaw^ 
great-duke of Kiow, conferred other dutchies on 
his relations, and made Volhynia and the region 
of Przemysli provinces of Poland^ putting Polish 
garrisons in' their castles. After having enieretl 
in alliance witlv the Saxons, against^mpcror Hen- 
ry IV (see pji-ge' fS),' Boleslas was crowned aa 
king(1077)i By excluding the foreign priests 
from high dignities, by keeping his nobles in^ 
Russia for about seven years, with a view of se- 
curing that conquest to Poland, and by severely 
punishing the deserters and the inobedicnt, Bo-»~ 
leslas lost tlve aiFection of his subjects and was re* 
proved by Staniahzsy bishop of Gi*acow. Tho 
hasty king mfurderfcd this admonitor at the very 
altar (1078), and being, consequently^ accursed 
and excommunicated by the pope, he went to^^* 
^Hungary (1090), where he wa^well received by 
king LaduUis whom he had siipported oo.tfcfu 
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'throne. But the pride of the exile gave offence 
to the Magyars and hastened his fall, famishing 
them an occasion to occupy Cracow, for some 
lime, and to alienate from Poland all those parts 
of Chrobatia that are situated S. of the Carpa- 
lian mountains. 

Under Wadislas Hermann^ brother of Boleslas, 
the foreign priests ruled at the court Beirg re-, 
cognised as king by the neighbours, he ceased to 
use the title of king, paid tribute to Cechs, and 
appointed one olWis^jiWorn^^ palatine (woiewoda) 
or commander-in-chief, who became the arbiter 
of the kingdom, which was, moreover agitated 
by dissensions at court, and divided between, 
his two sons. 

Holeslas Ml, succeeded to his father 110'3. He 
united the patrimony of his brother with his own. 
and consolidated the strength of Poland. The 
most splendid* of his victories were those which 
he gained over the Cechs, and over the Po- 
meranians who had been instigated by his 
own brother. He subdue 1 the VV'ilzi, took the 
island of Ruegen and other countries of Henry, 
the Obotrite-king (1121). These were the last 
conqnests of Poland. • Boleslas favoured the con- 
version of the Obotrites (see page 65). Emp. 
Henry V- undertook an expedition against the 
Poles, for th^ir having assisted the king of Hun*, 
gary, but the Germans were defeated under 
the walls of Breslaw, more by hunger than by 
(jirrns. Peace was cohcjutted at Bamberg. Bo- 
leslas used but the title of duke« nor was be 
crowned, and being rather too weak, he contri- 
buted much to lessen the authority of the sove- 
reign. Rebellions of powerful lords were the 
consequence. Unfortunate results of an expedi- 
iipn \nio Hungary and other revcrsi^ augment^d^ 
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the evil. Imitating his predecessors, Bo1esta# 
onhis death-bed (1 139) divided the dukedom be- 
tween four sons, so that the eldest HlacUslas ob» 
tained the countries nf Cracowr, Silesia, Lenczy* 
ca and Pomerania, with the supreme anthority 
which was then reslaint> in Cracow } BolesloM 
gotMasovia. the lands of Dobrzyn an<l Chelm,and 
Kujavia ; Miecisyslets thePali^sh provinces of Gne- 
sen, Posen, Kallsi ; Henry those of Lublin and 
Sandoniir. Casimir^ the youngest, was entrusted 
to the tutorship t>f his brothers. It was during 
the reign of Koleslas HI., that the Polish eveiit«< 
were first recorded by Gallus (lllO to IISO), » 
foreigner. 

SECOND PERIOD. In consequence of that 
division, until the accession of the Jagiellont^ 
(1S86), there was no certainty in'the succession, no 
unity of sentiment in Poland, \\ieakened, expo- 
sed to continual dissensions, to foreign inRuencet^ 
Poland lost, with p^ogress of time, its best pro- 
vinces: Silesia, Pomerania, and the new mark of 
Brand en bufi^.. The monarchs, residing, at Cra- 
cow, could not use the title of king nor its autho* 
rity. Poland had no king, no name, since Poliand 
proper hcc2in\e a pfovincialdtitchyf and all dutchiea 
possessed by the branches of the Piast- family 
were more properly called lochia. The ducal 
power, already nHJch lessened, was decreasing 
still more and obfigarchy was increasing rapidly* 
The evil was augmented by the ambition oftWto- 
dislas n. duke of Cracow, who called the assU* 
tance of Russian dukes against his brothers :*but 
being defeated, he fled to emperor Conrad III.^ 
to ask his support (1148). 

Boleslaa IV^ the next brother in age, mad*^ 
lim3elf dulpc of Cracow,, and ceded, af(er ap ^ 
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pedltion of the emperors Conrad and Frederik t» 
against him, Silesia to the sons of the ex-monarch 
WladihlaSy who renounced iheir claims on the mo- 
narchy of Poland. Silesia was divided in several 
dutchies between the desendants of Wladislas* 
and was forever separated from the crown of Po* 
land. Aihough the Silesian dukes were making 
common cause with the Poles, until 1269, they be- 
came vassals of Bohemia. Boleslas IV. reduced 
the Prussians who endeavoured to subtract them*- 
lelvesfrom Polish supiemacy ; but he was defea* 
ted by them in another expedition, Germans be- 
came, about this time, masters of all Slavonians 
on the Oder. The zeal of crusades was not mere- 
ly confined against the Muhamedans, but it wat 
also directed against the Slavonian heathens.-^ 
Germans became thus immediate neighbours of 
Lechia. But the contests of the GhibtUns and 
Welfs in the empire and in Italy, were favorably 
to the Poles. 

Mieczyslas III^ duke of Great Poland, succeed- 
ed (1 173^ to his brother in the dutch j of Cracow^ 
but endeavouring to restore the monarchical pow- 
er, he was dethroned (1777) and Casimir it. hia 
brother, was called in his place. This monarch, 
named i\\^justy conferred a part of Pomeraniaou 
the Oder to duke Boguslas (see page 76), confided 
the] rest to the staroste Tor prefect) Sambor and 
appointed a tutor to the duke of Masovia. In a 
tjnode of bishops and high-dignitaries, assembled 
hi Lenezyca^ Casimir framed laws for the pro- 
tection of the working classes against the abuses 
of their masters. On his request, all these regu* 
lations as well as the right of succession on th» 
throne in the younger line of the Piasts, was con* 
finned by the pope. Since this time, until that of 
(tetimir the Great^ the -succession was confiaed 
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'to the younger line and was but seldom interi^pt- 
ed by factions and pretensions of the older lines:. 

The line of Siiesia \iaLi\ renounced to the throne 
and claimed it but evenluaily ; that of Great-Po- 
land had no chance to do the same. After the 
synode above said, the clergy had always great 
influence in all legiplative assemblies, the deci- 
sions of which were binding for whole Lechia^ 
that is, for all the dutchies of the family of 
Piast. Instead of synodcs, a senate was formed^ 
consisting of the most powerful nobles, and it was 
since this time, that the king undertook nothing 
without their consent and that the aristocracy 
began to come into power. Casimir felt this 
limiting influence of nobles in his relations with 
the Hungarians, on account of the affairs a^ Red- 
Russia^ which became a stage of contests betweea 
these three neighbouring powers. Meanwhile 
Mieczyslas the ex-monarch, returned to Cracow^ 
bnt he withdrew again on Casimir*s return (ll9ii). 
Having reduced the Prussians and Jatvvinges (see 
page 91) to obedience, Casimir closed his earthly 
career (1194). 

Ltszek the Fair hair edy son of Casimir, was de- 
prived of the throne by Mieczyslas III. who was 
successfully supported by the north-western Lech- 
ic forces against the south-eastern supporters of 
Leszek (1196). After many disputes, whether 
the Senate or the king had the power of nomina- 
ting a successor on the throne, Mieczyslas obtain- 
ed Cracow, the scat of the monarchs (1200), Les- 
zek was recalled (1201^ but was again obligied to 
cede the throne to Mieczyslas 111. who became 
the fourth time master of Cracow. The fate of 
the monarchy being at the tnercy of th|e two woie- 
wodes of Cracow and Sandomir, Leszek was a* 
gain replaced, after the demise of his rival (1202)^ 
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^on of Mieczylas (1205), he was at last permitted 
to reign without interruption. He appointed one 
ISwientopelk to the administration ot Pomerellia, 
and gave Mazovia and Kujavia to his brother Con* 
rac? (1207) who became thus father of the JKujO' 
vian line* Halicz (Galicia) began to engage the 
attention of the Polish monarchs. 

Russia constituted one body politic in as much 
as regards the unity of the nation, that of lan- 
guage, of creed and hierarchy, one reigning family 
of Rurik, though split in many lines. There was 
fraternal concord in the people, but unceasing 
discord between the dukes whose succession was 
not regulated fay any law, but was depending from 
intrigues or the success of arms. The authority 
of the great-dukes was disregarded, the more so, 
that the dukes of fVladimir on the Klazma river 
had assumed the title of great-dukes. There were 
now four independent great- dutchies. Mean- 
time the population of Russia was increasing; 
cities, villages were multiplying; several cities ob- 
tained republican privileges from the dukes, their 
protectors ; agriculture and commerce were flou- 
rishing. Bloody contests between the dukes les- 
sened these blessings. Russia was extending 
towards the Nort-East, by new Slavonian settle- 
ments. The northern regions of Russia sought 
connexions with Germany, the southern ones with 
Poland and Constantinople. The dukes of Ha- 
licz, after rendering themselves independent from 
Kiow, were soon engaged in civil war. One fac- 
tion had implored the aid of Hungarians and of 
Poles. Duke Roman had been protected by Casi- 
mir II, but forgetful thereof, he declared war to 
Leszek. The latter, not yet master of Cracovf^ 
being unable to secure Halicz to Daniel, son of 
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Roman, gave his own daughter to the Hungaria'it 
prince Colomann who was crowned ?is first king of 
Galicia. Offended by his intolerance of the Greek, 
creed, the HaJiczians appealed to Leczek who, 
calling the duke of Smolensk against Colomann^ 
opened to Daniel the way to the new throne. 

Swientopelk who had revindicated Pomerellia 
from the Danes, being called to account for his. 
usurpations, assassinated Leszek (1227) and de- 
clared \\\m^e\i independent duke of Pomeranian ai 
Danzig. 

Conrad^ duke of Masovia, having killed his pala- 
tine who was the terror of Prussians, was obliged 
to pay them tribute and to call the Teutonic 
knights to his assistance. Thests priest-warriors 
obtained the territory of Chelm as a price, for 
which they promised to conquer Prussia for the 
Masovian. After having succeeded, by most 
cruel means and by supplies drawn from Ger- 
many, in that arduous enterprize, the knights not 
only kept Prussia for themselves, but they became 
henceforth powerful enemies of the Lechs and 
liitwanians. 

Under the inactive reign of Bolestas V{\9.27 
to 79) Lechia had to endure horrible sufferings, 
A war of succession between the duke of Masovia 
and one of Silesia 5 an invasion of Tatars wha 
after having subjected Russia ( 1240), advanced to 
by banks of the Oder, until they were defeated 
tne a Silesian duke, near Liegnitz on the Wahl- 
ttadi; great dissensions between the Lechic dukes; 
usurpations of nobles to the detriment of the lower 
classes ; disputes between the high clergy and the 
barons, menaced ruin to Lechia. Moreover, the 
dukes, granting many privileges, were lessening 
their authority and income, and were consequent- 
\j ol^liged to make loans from Germans, by mort-^ 
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-of the regions on the Oder, of the Polish posses- 
'sions in Lusatia and of others ; they became the 
property of Germans. In order to raise industry 
by German emigrants, Teutonic courts Sind laws, 
together with the right of appeal, in the second in- 
stance, to Magdeburg, were granted to them. 
Towns and cities were filling with Germans, 
Avhose fashions and language were adopted by 
some dukes and, at their imitation, by powerful 
nobles. Silesia became soon German. The clergy 
alone, greedy of political power, protected the 
Polish language against those inroads ; and the 
history of the country, though written in Latin, 
was taught in Polish. In consequence of wars 
excited by the Teutofiic knights who preached a 
crusade against the rest of Prussia, against Lith- 
^vania etc., Podlachia was conquered by the Poles 
(1264). Mendog, duke of Lrtwania, promised to^ 
become Christian, if the pope should assist him 
against the knights; Daniel, king of Galicia, pro- 
mised to adopt the Roman rite, in case he should' 
be aided against the Tatars* The pope could dd 
nothing, and both promises remained without ^ffect»^ 
Swientopelk of Danzig was alone gallantly oppos- 
ing the knights. 

From 1279 until the coronation of fVladislai 
(IV as duke, I as king ; 1319) Lechia was a scene 
at confusion, under the reigjn of the following 
dukes of Gracow. Leszek 11, the Black (1279 to 
69). Wladislas IV, the legitimate heir, was com- 
pelled to-cede to Henry Prohus, duke of Breslaw, 
who was assisted by the Cracovians. PrzemyS" 
las succeeded, according to the last will of Henry 
(1290-96),- he obtained Pomerellia (see page 77), 
maintained himself against the pretensions of 
fVenceslaSf king of Bohemia, until-he was assassin 
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ti&ted by three margraves of Brandenburg. Wla- 
dislas IV was again prevented from taking the 
r^ins of government, bj the dissatisfaction of the 
powerful nobles who invited Jfjenceslas again, and 
with success at this time, so tiiat Wladislas could; 
obtain his aim only after the death of this last sprig 
of the Cechic dynasty, who ruled over Lechia from 
1300 to 1306 (see page &i). Wladislas Lokietek. 
had been made by adversities such a ruler a» 
Lechia stood in need of in her perilous situation. 
The kings of Bohemia were using the title of Po- 
lish kings; the dutchy of Poland obeyed to Henry, 
duke of Glogauj the Teutonic knights, having ta- 
ken Pomerellia against the markgrafs of Branden^. 
burg, divided it with the duke of Stettin, and ap- 
propriated themselves the territory of Michalow< 
Wladislas was not permitted to rule quietly, even, 
after the demise of his rival (1309), since the Ger- 
man inhabitants of Posen called again protection^ 
from Silesia, the Cracovians were rebellious, and 
tbe dukes of Masovia acknowledged not only the^ 
Bohemian king as superior, but made common cause- 
with the Teutonic knights, against their own blood. 
The coronation and regal title had been revived by 
Przemyslas (1295), and Wladislas performed also , 
that ceremony at Cracow (L*^19)^ ina manner which 
was imitated by all Polish kings. The arch -bishop of 
Gniezno acquired thus the privilege of crowning 
and the white eagle on a red buckler^ that adorned 
the throne, became henceforth the Rational crest. 
Prompted by envy and rivairy^ theSilesian dukes 
submitted themselves to the Bohemian crown, for- 
getful of their origin and regardless of their peo- 
ple, in which the spirit of unity and the propension 
tp nationality began to awake (1322,27). To all, 
t(ittse untoward circumstances must be added. th«:. 
eyff hostile disposition ofliitwania*. 
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Bit the genius of Wladislas not only succeeded ' 
in closely cementing Great- and Little-Poland int© 
lDne body, and in reconstituting about the half of 
Bolesl avian Lechia, as a kingdom of Poland; but he 
achieved also great deeds as warrior and as legis- 
lator. With the view of tempering the exorbitant 
power of aristocratic oligarchs^ Wladislas made a 
call on he whole body of nobles (nobiles et milites) 
to arms and to public life, and extended on them 
the privileges of the former. Yet all were obliged 
to pay taxes, with the exception of the clergy. In 
a general assembly (the first diet) of prelats, bar 
rons {eight palatines)^ convoked at Chencin (1331), . 
-he consulted their advice on behalf of the weal of 
the country. What had been left to Lechia, was 
so consolidated by his energetic administration, 
that his son appeared, at once, as a king of import- 
ance. The rich burghesses were mostly Germans^ 
the peasants were dependent from nobles, but free; 
and the nobles who were the defenders of the 
country, were the dominant class. The Teutonic 
knights, receiving as they were constantly rein* 
forcements from Germany, and allied, moreover, , 
with Bohemia, Brandenburg and Masovia, were * 
dangerous enemies, both to Poland and to Litwa- 
nia. An alliance between these powers, against, 
that common enemy, was, of course, natural and 
It was drawn closer by a marriage of Casimir, the 
'8on of Wladislas, with Anne Mdona^ the daugh- - 
ter of Gedymin^ the great-duke of Litwania. 
Prior to this, the possessions of the Polish king 
and of the knights were reciprocally ravaged with : 
uncommon fiiry (froni 1325 to 1330). The knight* 
were, at last, defeated (1331) at Plewce, withira- 
Inense loss, by the Polish-Litwanian forces ; bat » 
the latter, beaten also the next day, could not un^ 
^rtake much against their warlike foes. 

10? 
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t(?rritory was defended by strong places^ built ae- 
eording to the rales of the art of war. 

Gedymin, successor of Witenes (duke of Polock 
1315), had raised Litwania to a high rank of pow- 
er; he favoured the Greek church; he introduced . 
a kind of feudal system in his Litwanian and Rus- 
sian possessions, imitating the Germans of Livo- 
nia. He invited German workmen, carried com- 
merce with the Hanseatic league and^ not seeing 
any result of his complaints against the Teutonic 
and Livonian knights, which he had directed te . 
the the Roman pope (13S3), he entered in said al- 
liance with Poland^ 



THIRD PERIOD. Poland rose to the rank of 
a great power in the North. Though out-flanked- 
by Germans towards the West and North, and 
reduced to an open inland, by being cut oft' from 
the sea-shore, by losing the valley of the Oder, 
and by being thus deprived of natural limits, it 
rose in consequence of the institutions and im- 
provements of Casimir the Great (1333 to 70), 
son of Wladislas I, last* sprig of the royal Piasts. 
Wishing peace, in spite of the admonitions of his 
father and 'of the aisposition of the nation, he 
made a treaty with Bohemia and the Teutonic 
knights, in ceding Silesia to the former, and Pom- 
erellia to the latter. He obtained, in exchange, 
the territory of Culm and of Dobrzyn, which were 
called Prussia since this time. Casimir had in- 
herited (1240) Red-Russia (Halicz) and incorpo- 
rated it to the Polish crown, by granting equitable 
conditions to the inhabitants. In order to avoid 
the inconveniences, which were inevitably to arise 
from the rapidly increasing power of petty nobles 
who had humiliated the powerful oligarchs under 
the precedent reign, he increased the liberties of the 
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people, forbade the nobles to inherit the property 
of heirless peasants, and gave to the latter the per- 
mission of selling their property, and of removing 
from the lands of the nobles, in case of ill-treat- 
ment. All special and incoherent laws were col- 
lected in one code, in Latin and promulgated in a 
diet at fVislica (IS4T). Agriculture, commerce, 
industry, sciences were fostered; an university was 
established at Cracow^ many ruined cities and 
towns were restored, many.others were founded, 
strongholds were built 5 superior courts of justice 
were instituted and the appeal to Magdeburg was 
abolished, all by the same beneficient king who 
acquired himself the title of the king of the peaS' 
ants. The public virtues of Casimir redeemed 
his private failings. Out of love to Esther, a Jewess^ 
he favoured too .much her nation which became, 
with progress of time, a scourge of Poland, by ab- 
sorbing all riches, commerce and industry of the 
country, by ministering to the luxury and indo- 
lence of the nobility, and by demoralizing the low 
class of people, in different manners. Having de- 
feated the Tatars who infested Red-Russia, he 
conquered a part of Podolia and Volhynia, incor- 
porated them to Little-Poland and made, on their 
account, a treaty with Olgierdy the great-duke 
of Litwania, master of the republic of Pskow, of. 
Great-Novogorod and of the greatest part of west- 
ern Russia (1366). The seeds of Poland's pros- 
perity, sown by Casimir, grovved but slowly. 

Lewis of Anjou^ king of Hungary, had been 
npminated successor by his uncle Casimir, in an 
assembly at Cracow (1339), by a preterition of 
the Plastic ducal lines. He had promised not to 
assess high taxes, to leave Red-Russia to Poland, 
and several advantages to the nobles 5 but his 
partiality for the Magyars, the appointment of 
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Hungarian governors in Red-Russia and his ratlife^^ 
-absolute administration (1370-82), maugre the 
pacta conventa by which his power has been 
limited, exposed Poland, to perpetual bloodr 
shed and foreign invasiotis. The union with 
Hungary becan\e, thus, useless, for the corrobo- 
ration of the Polish monarchy. Said pacta con- 
venta contained a restriction of the royal power, 
and were henceforth administered to the kings, 
on oath. 

The power of the kings becanfie always more 
restricted by that inaugural capitulation, which 
was framed by the diets of coronation. Twoassem: 
blies of Poles were held in Hungary by Lewis, 
one before his accession, at Bude^ another a\ 
Cassovia, 

Lewis having no male heirS, the Poles, setting 
aside Sigismond^ marquis of Brandenburg, son 
of emperor Charles IV., Semovit duke of Maso- 
via and others, called the Hungarian princess Hed) 
wiga to the throne. Until her coronation (1384) 
there was an interregnum and, since the Polei 
w«uld not consent to her alliance with William^ 
a prince of Austria, Jagielh, gveat duke of Lif- 
u^ama, was fixed on as her husband and king wha, 
promising to unite his extensive dominions to 
Poland and pledging himself for the conversion 
of his ps^an subjects to Christianity, was accep- 
ted and crowned (1386). Curlandy Samogitia^ 
Fakow^ Great' Novo gorod^ W^»Ye-and Black-Bus^ 
*ta, Ukraine, the land of Kosaks, of the Perekop- 
Tatars, "were provinces of the great-dutchy of 
Litwania. Although the connection of these 
vast cDQTitries with Polaiivvas natural, the di- 
versity of language and of customs was unable 
to be removed by Christianity alone. Besides 
this^ a great part of these vcouQtries was. alreadji. 



Converted to tlie Greek church, which was ever 
liostiie to the Roman. The greatest advantage 
derived from this aHiance, for both countries, Was 
tihe effectual resistance which they coutd here* 
after oppose to the encroachments of the Teutonic 
knigjhis. 

Hedwiga removed the Hungarians from Red- 
Russia and re-united it with the Polish crown.-^ 
Moldavia was taken under Polish protection. Ja- 
eiello was baptised by the name of Wladislas II. 
He appointed his cousin f^itotot to the govern- 
ment of Litwania Proper (or palatinates Troki 
and Wilna), and made Wilna the seat of a bishop.. 
It was but later ^14^9) that the union of the Ro^ 
man and Greek churches took place at Florence, 
and that the bishop of Ajot^; adopted the Roman 
ritual. Ja£;iello converted many of his sub- 
jects, by preaching, more by force of arms and: 
by baptising them in the Niemen river, by thou- 
sands at once. Nor was the political union of 
Litwania with Poland effected without oppositioilt 
The Litwanran and Russian dukes were afraid* 
of losing the ascendency over their subjects, by 
their connexion with the numerous Polish noblesj 
and Witold, urged on by Sigismond, emperor and 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, who was jealous 
of the growing power of Poland, was making 
preparations for his coronation as king, when 
he suddenly died (1430). Jagiello defeated the 
Teutonic knights in a great battle at Grtienwaid) 
(I4I0). He took in mortgage, for money loaned ^ 
to Said Sigismond, the thirteen towns and many- 
villages of Spiz (3ip^, in Hungary j 1412); he 
held a diet of Poles and Litwanians at Horodlo^ 
where the prerogatives of the Polish nobles wer« 
O^tended on those of Litwania ; he (l4l3j obtain- 
<^»^y A treaty, Samogitia from the knights, and. 
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desirous to secure to his son the successiort ift 
both countries, he granted to the nobles many 
new privileges (I4S0) which, together with th^ 
famous law : ^^neminem captivabimits^ nisi jurt 
victum^ aul in crimine deprehensirm," increased 
still more their authority. The If^is/ica-atatuteg 
were also confirmed and completed (1422, 23) in 
diets ; and the privileges of Polish noblea- were 
secured to the bojars of the great-dutchy (1433). 
It was during the same reign, that the archbishop 
of Gnesen procured himself, in the council ot 
Constance, the title of Primas of Poland, and 
that ^^//oi6J^, fighting against 7Yzw?er/an, as ally of 
Tatars^ introduced many of these people into Lit> 
wania. They obtained many immunities, the libera 
ty of their Muhamedan religion; they became 
very faithful and valuable citizens and were the 
first who composed that fiamous light infantry 
called tdany (lancers). About the end (1434) of 
the reign of JVladislas-Jagiello^ Lit wania bcr- 
came agitated by civil war. 

His son fVladislas Ilf. (1434-1444) was ten 
years old when the crown was placed on his head; 
Scarcely had he escaped from his nonage, when 
the Hungarians pressed by Osmanlis, invited 
him (1440) on their throne- He was fortunate in 
one campaij^n ; but the peace being broken, at 
the instigation of the pope, Wladislas and John 
Hunyady tried the chance of another expedition. 
Sultan ^Wi/ra/A regained his laurels on tl>e plains 
of Varna and the Polish and Hungarian king \^\ 
a victim in the field (1444). As soon as he had 
mounted the throng the Litw^nians called hift 
•brother Casimir to be their great-duke, almost in* 
dependenlly fporn the Polish crown. 

After the defeat at Varna, apprehending a se* 
paration of Litwauia, the Poles called Casimir UfJ^ 
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(1444-92) to royalty. He seemed to hesitate iir 
accepting it, bound as he was by a predilection 
for Litwania. At seeing that the duke of Maso-* 
via would be elected, in case he should refuse, hfc 
hastened to Poland. He was the first Polish 
king who nominated bishops, instead of their be- 
ing elected by the chapters of canons. The 
commencement of his reign was disturbed by 
dissensions between Litwans and Poles, on ac- 
count of Ukraine, Volhynia, Kiow, which coun- 
tries were claimed by each of the united powers, 
so that Cabimir could pledge his oath to Poland 
to reacquire all lost countries, only in the year 
1453« Four diets were engaged in remedy- 
ing the evils that resulted from a negligent 
execution of the statutes of Casimir the Great. 
In the diets of Nieszawa and Opoczno (1454) 
the privileges of nobles were renewed. There 
were besides the statutes decreed in general assem- 
l^lies, others that had been framed in provincial 
meetings. The administration of justice had 
undergone many alterations since Casimir III.; 
the courts of the palatines and castellans (see 
page 98) were losing their authority. The king 
was appealed to, in last instance. Palatines, cas- 
tellans, bishops, state-officers, and other high- 
Standing persons assembled as courts of justice 
in provinces. Appeals were made from local 
meetings to others called coUoquia, from castle- or 
town-meetings to the convenius generales,] 

The Teutonic knights had ceased to be formi- 
dable, in consequence of the conversion of Litwa- 
nia, and, still more, of their great demoralization^ 
of Poland's increase in wealth, and of the ab- 
sence of German zealots who had once flocked 
to the banner of the cross. The Pomerellian 
^d Pri^sian cities and nobility, wearied i^ith 
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the oppression of these excessive brigands, dfe- 
termined to get rid of them* The fraternity of 
lizards (since 1379), composed of the principal 
inhabitants, renewing their foundation (1451), 
gave the advice of complaining in the German 
diet, but not hoping any aid from that source, 
they promised to the Polish king, to surrender all 
strongholds of the knights, in case he should 
declare war against them (1452). The whole 
territory of the knights would have been con- 
quered, had the Poles known the art of war. It was 
but after fourteen years, that the knights were 
compelled to conclude peace. So great was the 
devastation of Prussia, that out of 21,000 villa- 
ges, scarcely more than 13,000 survived the 
flames. By the treaty of Thorn (1466) the 
knights surrendered all Polish Prussia (onc« 
Pomerellia, since: the palatinates of Pomerania^ 
Chelm or Cul-m, Marienburg and the principali- 
ity of Warmia) and held the remaining portion 
(Oriental Prvssia) as a fief of Poland. This 
additional territory was governed as the rest 
of the kingdom, excepting certain commercial 
privileges granted to the trading towns. JJari' 
?2^/g" was one of the Hanse-towns (like Cracow), 
commanding the commerce of the Baltic ; and 
Casimir conferred on it the exclusive privilege 
of navigation on the Vistula. Poland's forces 
had been prevented from being more effectually 
employed in that contest ,by the rebellious tenden-^ 
«y of several powerful Litwanians who endea- 
Toured to prevent a thoix>ugh-connexion with Po^ 
land. Casimir appealed to the petty Litwan no- 
bles and confirmed again their Polish privileges 
.granted by his father. The Litwan lords attemp- 
ted to keep Volhynia and Podolia, as Litwan pro^ 
"vinces ; and Little-Poland^ molested by thes^ 
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troubles, as well as by robberies on tbe SilesUtl 
frontier, which were fostered by the dukes of 
Oswiccim (Auschwitz) and Zator, was accusing 
Casimir as the author of all sufferings (l4'U).— - 
Petty nobles were complaining agwnst oppres- 
sions exercised by starostes, against bad coins^ 
etc The omnipotence of the coynmonwealth of 
nobieSy by means of the organisation of dietij 
was consummated. Different meetings or assem^- 
blies of lords and nobles had taken place since 
Casimir III., and were increasing in frequency 
and signification. There were meetings oi ham- 
lets, districts, palatinates^ provinces, and of the 
whole kingdom^ judicial meetings: eolloquia^ 
general conventions^ and legislative meetings :di- 
etSj dietines. They were sometimes presided by 
the king, or at least, convoked or authorised by 
him. The necessity of imposts augmented the 
number of provincial or of general diets, un- 
•der Casimir and Jagiellov Partial conventions 
bad been held previous to the general diet (1404). 
These examples became a rule* When, after 
the Prussian war, the treasury was standing in 
need o^ taxes, the deputies of nobles (nuncit ter- 
restres) manifested that they had no full-power 
of permitting that taxes be assessed. The nun* 
cios sent to the next diet at Korczyn (1468) were 
elected in dietines (or provincial diets), and w ere 
properly composing the representation of the im» 
/ton (that is of nobles), that was to make de- 
crees, in common with the king and the seno/e.— ^ 
Thus originated the diet proper (seym). 5|ince 
then both chambers (izby) were presided by the 
king. That of the senate was composed of 
bishops, palatines, castellans and officers of sena- 
torial rank | and that of nuncios contained an in- 
^iefinite number of nwtcios of kmds dnd districtji) 
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an 3 of deputies of different cities^ mrhich were 
sometimes called by the king. Taxes, laws^ in- 
ctitQtions, policy^ alliances, peace and w&r were 
subjects of discussions in diets. The nobles 
thus gained influence, while that of the senate 
was lessening, and that of tho king almost ren- 
dered nul. The liberty of the peasant was 
at an end, he became a serf; the immunities 
of cities were limited and even the autht>rity of 
the clergy. was lessened : all to the profit of the 
reptd)lic ofnoblea. 

The king was not allowed to declare war, with- 
out the consent of the senate which was his 
council. Representative diets were organised 
(1468): two nuncios were sent from every district, 
who were guided by precise instructions^ from 
which they could not deviate, for the execution of 
which they were accountable to their constituents* 
This led to ante-contitial dietines^ in which the 
nuncios were nominated and instructed, and to 
post-eomiiial dietines^ where they were obliged to 
render account of their mission. Citizens^ equal 
in all civil and political respects, were the nobles 
alene, all aristocratic distinctions being abolish- 
ed* There were but three bishops bearing the 
title of princes, to wit : that of Cracow, prines 
of SeveriOj from having purchased (1443) that 
dutchy ; that of Gniezno, prince of Lcwicz^ and 
that of fFarmia ; there were no other princes, 
nor counts, nor barons in Poland. A new germ 
of disharmony was sown thereby between the no- 
bles of Litwania and its lords who bad be^n ac« 
customed to be kniazy (ptinccs). 

Whereas the general levies of nobles were tKe 
sole military force of Poland, no regular cam- 
paign was practicable* They fought only on 
Mrse^ HffXih uuheard ef courage; but soon after 
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m battle and especially at the approach of winterr 
tbey returned lo their fire-side, in disorder, and 
left time to the enemy to rally his forces. Casi- 
mir was obliged to engag;c several thousand 
foreign soldiers^ especially Cechs, who composed 
the regular infantry and a good ariUUry, 

Repurchased the dutchy of Oswiecim^ and the 
duke of Zalor became his vassaK The Tatars 
were defeated in Podolia. His eldest son Wla- 
dUlas became king of Bohemia. Casimir^ was 
ineffectually invited by some malcontent Hunga- 
rians, against their king Mathias Corvinus. Af- 
tcr the demise of this energetic and great Hun- 
garian kin^, a third son of Casimir, John Albert^ 
was called to succeed, but was prevented by the 
own brother Wladislas, king of Bohemia, ivha 
obtained the crown of Hungary, to the great 
misfortune of this devoted country. Commerce^ 
agriculture, sciences began to flourish, after the 
conquest of the Baltic shore 5 the wealth of Po- 
land was rapidly increasing, and instruction pene- 
trated even to the low class of people. 

But the royal treasury remained empty, the 
Litwanians continued to infest the Polish territo- 
ry, endeavouring to sever every connexion with 
Poland. At the same time, the Tatar Hord of 
Kaptshak was reduced to impolence, and Iwan 
FPasiliewicz^ great-duke of Moskow, rendered 
himself independent from Mongolian slavery 
(1480), umler which Russia had sighed for about 
840 years (see page 106). Since now the Rus- 
sian countries were, by and by, retaken from Lit- 
wania, by the Moscovitcs. The republic of Pskof 
had been thus lost (1460), and Great-Novogorod 
(1470), vSeveria beyond the Dniepr (1490) follow- 
ed. The Osmanlis who had taken Constantino- 
jfU (1453), became masters of the Tatars of Pc- 
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Tekop(l475), of Valachia and Moldavia^ and coiejf 
quered ihe ports of Kilia and Bialygrod (Akier- 
inan» 1484), so that Polaml was cut off from the 
Black sea^. 

The Latin language was introduced in pnblie 
transaclionf, instead of the Cechic (see page 87), 
and the Polish began also to he used by authors f 
schools -were established for all those who wish* 
cd to learn, without distinction of their standing 
in society. There is a printed work bearing 
date Cracow^ 1465 ; some authors state tliat the 
press in the monastery of Oliva (near Danzig) 
was the first in Poland. Tsitolas Copernicus waa 
born at Thorn 147? John Dlugosz, a celebra- 
ted Polish historiographer, canon of Cracow, was 
%hc tutor of the many sons of Casknir IV., of 
whom four became kin-j^s (three of Poland). 

John Albert (1492-1501) was raised, after some 
hesitation of the nobles^ above his eider brothers^ 
bbt the Litwanians declined obeying him and pro- 
claimed Alexander their great-duke, it was ru- 
moured that Albert meditated to lessen the pre- 
ponderance of the nobiiity, according to the ad- 
vice of Buonacorsi^ formerly his tutor. Yielding,, 
after three years, to the soJicitatioBs ef Venice,, 
and strengthened by Litwanian troops^ he assail- 
ed the Valachians who were instigated bjOsman- 
tis to rebel againsvt Poland : but his army of no- 
bles was waylaid in the Bukowina,. and put ta 
the sword. Tim event, coupled with those ru- 
wours, engendered a suspicion of treachery, and 
fiade the nobles on the alert to intrench evea 
more on the rights of the king and people. It 
was in a diet at Piotrkow (1496) that the despo- 
tism over the not-noble f/j/cftcjfcin) classes of bur^ 
ghers and peasants was still more developed, ^j 
that proscriptioa of rights, the plebeJAAS were- 
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interdlctetl from becoming land-o\vners or posset- 
ftors of high ecclesiastical dignities^ with the ex- 
eeption of such as had become doctors of theologj 
or mediciii, or jurisprudence. The statutes of 
1454 were also altered, and the king was render- 
ed entirely dependent from the dietines and diets, 
in regard to every disposition in military aiiairs. 
The territorial law-courts, of first instance, were 
submitted to more fixed regulations; but only in 
favour of the nobility, the pebiejans being exclud- 
td therefrom. The purchase of the dutchy of 
Zator (1494) and the accession lA' Flock, from an 
extinct branch of the Masovian Piasts, to the Po- 
lish crown, werti no adequate compensations of the 
loss of Bransk, Cerniechow^. Starodub, of the rest 
of Severia and other districts^that were rent from 
Litwania, by theMoskowites (1494, 1501), and of 
the devastations of Podolia, Galicia, by Turks,. 
Tatars and Valachians (1495, 8). The conclusion 
of an armistice with the Turks and preparations 
to a war against Frederick of Saxony, great-mas- 
ier of the Teutonic knights, who refused to do* 
komage to. the Polish crown, were the last actions^ 
of John Albertv 

The LitwHiiians, feeling the effects of their dis- 
union, hastened to announce to the Poles that they 
were determined henceforth to be ruled by one 
and the same ciiief, now Mltxander (1501-6), their 
creat-duke» Litwania being assailed by the Mos- 
kowites,. and Poland by Tatars, Alexander boundl 
the former by a treaty to-an'armistice of six years^ 
and went to Polish Prussia- to receive the homage 
of the great-master of the knights 5 but the latter 
absented himself, ki the diets of 1503,4, 5, the 
erown was still more debased, to the advantage of^ 
liie nobility. Alexander promised for himselfand; 
liasaoeessors, never to .«ii^*c\.«jvj\v^^^'C^^xX'$&'^ 
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eommon consent of his council and of the nuiicios: 
The king was prohibited from alienating the rojr- 
al domains, from raising any money thereon, fromi 
imposing taxes, or militarj services, or coining 
money, or altering the process in the courts ot 
justice, withou4; that authorisation. The great 
privileges of the Jews who imitated the nobility 
iQ their expenses and dress, were confirmed; dueU 
and other fallacious criteria of dis^covering justice, 
according to the old law of Magdeburg, were 
abolished ; and all the Polish Inws (concerniug the 
nobles) were revised, ordered, and published by 
the chancellor John Lasku Litwania was dis- 
tracted by family -feuds, at the example of those 
raging between Glinski^ the favourite lieutenant 
ef the king, and the palatine of Troki« An inva* 
frion of Litwania by Tatars wa» repel led by a great 
victory over them« 

Poland attained the summit of power and glory 
under the reign oIl Sigismuml I (1506-48V Glin- 
ski^ the governor of Litwania, had murdered thei 
palatine of Troki, and with- the view of escaping; 
from punishment, he instigated the Litwans to re.-* 
store the extinct great- datchy of Russia. Being 
unsuccess^I, he sought refuge at the court of the 
czar of Moskow, whose army occupied Smolensk 
g 1514), and though Glinski was defeated, that 
bulwark of Poland on the l>niepre was lost. M- 
bert^ margrave of Brandenburg^ nephew of ^igis- 
mund, great- mai»tur of the Teutonic order, yield- 
t«Rg to the inspiration of empesor Maximilian oC 
Austria,, who was jealous of the power of JagieUons* 
(^e page 119), renounced all allegiance to Poland^ 
and retused to submit to hi«i liege-locd. He was^. 
kowerer, soon brought to obedience. The ordea 
kaviog turned Lutheran, and. Albert OaUmtst^ 
Hfttf Harawp lost all standing ^undL'iul^EAWV^Adk 
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Ihe mar^rare obtained their country (which wa» 
formed into a dutchyj under the name of E.-or 
Ducal Ftussia^ dtUchy/of JSCoenigsberg)^ as a here* 
ditaryjief of the Polish crown. As vassal of Po'^ 
land, he did solemn homage to her king, at Cra- 
cow (15*5), Polish or W.-Prus^ was henceforth 
called Beyal Prt<«<{a(see page 116) to distinguish 
it from that dutchy. Rmperor Charles V, excit* 
ed the Russians, Tatars and other nations to» 
invade Poland ; the good fortune of Sigismund, 
however, prevailed over alL He had concluded 
an armistice with the Tatars (1512), by paying 
them a kind of tribute. The awful death of £ewi$: 
JIf king of Hungary and Bohemia, sou of Wladis- 
las (see page 119), in the marshes of Alohaciy 
against Soliman L (1526), was a severe blow to> 
the fortunes of the JagieUon dynasty and to Po« 
iaod, for the sister of Lewis married Ftrdinand 
ofJluetriaf who thus inlier ited tlve right to said tw«. 
crowns. Hungary has ever since been estranged 
from all important pulitical connections with Po- 
land, and the house of Austria became a danger- 
ous enemy of the republic^ Kxactly at the time,, 
when Poland was ot> the height ol* progress, those 
three powers which eventually became her dea* 
troyers (Moskowy sec page 119, Prussia and Aus- 
tria) began to rise, at her expense. tStoeden grew 
also, by becoming nvister of both shores of the 
Baltic, and the Sublime Parlef.by conquests made- 
in Hungary^ in the Mediterranean,, and on the 
shores of the Black sea. While the sources of 
national strength were drained in the interior^ 
formidable enemies were grooving all around the 
devoted republican nobles. Almost wholly de§* 
titttte of power, Sigisniund could not procure aajP 
tabaidjr from the diets on IV^^ xDk\^'iX\fc^vkK!Gi^«&^' 
^V^I> without in^TtaftVYi^^^ Y^w^ks***^ '^ 
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nobility. The richest domains of the crown had 
heen niort«;nged by his predecessors, and the treasu- 
ry was exhausted by immense pensions. Sigismund' 
rectified many uf these disorders, in which he was 
assisted by John Bjonner^. a disinterested and ablt. 
minister. Bona^ the queen,, who had obtained a^ 
complete ascendency over the mind of Sigismund,. 
was the mover of many intrigues and of dissensiont- 
between the powerful and poor nobles (who were 
nicknamed minor brothersy^ so that his exertions* 
to remedy ail evils were not crowned with the 
success they deserved. Nevertheless, the coun* 
try was enjoying tranquillity; commerce, industry- 
were progressing; the PoliMk tanguage was adopt- 
ed in Litwania^ in the Russian provinces,, and the 
Latin was making pface to it; the discords oF 
Litwania were appeased ; a civil code (Russian 
Btatiite^ 1529) written in liussian was granted r. 
but Sigismund was prevented from giving a code 
to Poland, by his great age. It was under this 
seign, that one Litwanian noble, Jiadziwi/if k de- 
acendantof tl>e IJtwan dukes, procuied himself the- 
title of prince of the holt/ Roman (that is German)^ 
Cf/i/}tre, and that one Tarnoivski became ^^couni*^ 
of the same empire, both in spite of the king and 
of an express law (1558) abolishing the right ofi 
majoratesj that is of the inheritance of the chief- 
estates by the eldest son. These examples were 
toon imitated by other rich noblemen.. 

The nobility being summoned by the king t^. 
assemble iaa genercd levy at Leopold in order to 
inarch against the Moldavians (1531), one hun- 
dred thousand armed noblemen assembled in short. 
1ime» Instead of going to war, they madOc com* 
plaints and reclamations ag^iinst the queen, senate^ 
and the high nobility. They styled this confederal 
Mfiifi, JRokosz. in imUaiion of tjie Himsiiriwia who^ 
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in cases of public emergency^ assembled in the 
plain of J^akos^ near the city of Pest. Thil 
first confederation was dispersed on the order, 
of the king and by a shower of rain : but it wa^ 
of mnch importance* as establishing a precedent 
which was but too often and obstinately imitated 
in future. The representatives of cities were 
expelled from the diets (lo49, 45), and the last 
feeble guarantees of some liberty of the people 
were thrown aside, so that the nobles arrogated 
themselves the right of life and death of their 
aeif' peasants. The Polish constitution arrived 
at the highest degree of development and the no* 
bles were led by an immediate passion for liberty 
to mtike it a monopoly. 

of Bohemia and Hungary (see page 119), had 
made John Albert(see page 12o), and Sigismundf 
dukes of Gloi;au; he s^lso procured to the Polish 
crown the right of suzerainty over Moldavia and 
Vaiackia (see page 7l»)^ which became a source 
of long disputes and wars with the Otoman sul* 
tans. These dutchies (woiewodies^ hospodaraU8} 
were frequently exposed to the incursions of the 
Tatars ofPerekop, which circumstance, together 
with the Christian practice of despising every al- 
liance with Moslims, and of breaking the tempo* 
rary armistices made with them, rendered the 
southern parts of the Polish republic liable to be 
over-run. And since the nobles were more pleas* 
ed to declaim in diets, than to keep the fieldf, 
Sigismund fortified some places in Galicia and 
stocked the prairies (heath^, stepes) of Ukraine, 
with people ready to fi $>:ht» Thi9 gave origin ta 
the Kosaks of Ukraine. While Europe was 
trembling at the name of Turks, Sigismund wae 
in good understanding with themj^ so that the 
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tree €bmvntrct on the Black sea«anr] the undis- 
turbed influence of Poland in those hospodarates 
were productive of a rapid increai^e of wealth^ 
and prosperity in Galicia, Podolia^ Volhynia. 

Luthefi doctrines found access in Poland, es- 
pecially in Danzig and Regal Prussia They 
contributed tnuch to a free exchang;c of ideas 
that w«rc also roused by the regeneraiion of let- 
tersy in consequence of the fall of Constantino^ 
pie, anid by the discoveries of several new coun- 
tries* Encouraged by prosperity, many Poler 
began to form themselves for public life. Liter- 
ature in general^ especially the Polish, were- 
carried to a considerable height, in incredibly 
short time. Copernicus^ a pupil of the univer- 
•ity of Cracow, the great precursor of Newton,- 

cited 154.i» (c4*« paga J QO). Actrr.nnnnical t^alfin^ 

dars were annually published^ at that university. 
There were perhaps more \^rin\\ng presses in Po- 
Iland, than in any other country in Europe, at the 
lime. There were «ighty-thrce towns where 
they printed books ; in Cracow there were fifty 
presses. TAe liberty of the press was then con- 
fined to Poland ; all the contending sects could 
there publish their writings which were not per- 
mitted to be printed elsewhere. In 1540 it was 
ascertained that there were not in the whole of 
Poland more than five-hundred Christian mer- 
chants and manufacturers, while there wera 
three thousand two hundred Jewish^ who employ* 
ed nine thousand six hundred artisans in workinj^ 
gold, silver, etc., manufacturing cloths. 

But on the other side, the chamber of nuncios had' 
already the whole power ; their silence was a sigii^ 
of approbation, their clamour that of opposi^ 
tion. Each powerful, rich noble, commanding Sk 
>^hole troop of dependent, poor nobles cmploye<& 
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the king to remedy that and similar evils 
"were almost without any use ; the best projects of 
4a ws were rejected by clamours, and the diets wero 
occupied with little more than with wholesale 
manifestations of dissatisfaction. It was during 
the reign of Sigismund I., that the archbishop of 
Gnesen obtained the title of ^legatus natui* from 
pope Leo X. , and that the hetmans {or comman- 
ders-in-chief) of Poland and Litwania were ap* 
{pointed for life, whereas formerly they had been 
^elected for every military expedition. 

Sigismund Augustus (1548-72), crowned during 
rhis father's life-time (1530), bad scarcely ascended 
the throne, than factions were formed against 
•him, because he had married without the con- 
sent of the diet, secretly before his father's death ; 
but he could not be persuaded to divorce his wife, 
although two diets of Piotrkow (1549, 50) insis- 
ted thereon. The attention of the nobles being 
dexterously turned on their own interests, espe* 
cialiy on the circumstance, that many nobles had 
several dignities and sinecures, while others were 
without any employment, the king was left vn** 
leolested. 

Several students of Cracow, after having de* 
serted that university in consequence of soma 
quarrels, went to dificrent countries, where La- 
theranism was extending | and on their return 
they brought thence the seeds of reformation, 
>hich beir.g already fostered in Prussia, began to 
spread in the whole republic. Even some catho- 
lic .priests renounced to their vows^ so that the 
high clergy endeavoured to restore the holy 
inquisition which had been introduced in Po- 
land (1543), without ever being practised. But 
ihe omnipotent nobles were not to be trifled with 4 
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ihtj defeated the intolerant projects of the bi- 
shops (in the diet of 1552). The latter hoping 
to weaken the acatholie sec/Sf by fostering their 
mutual antipathy, gave to all the same liberty^ 
the mcst sceptical Arians (or Socinians) not ex- 
teptedy who were much hated by the followers of 
Luther and Calvin* When almost all the rest of 
Europe was deluged with the blood of contending 
sectaries, Poland opened an asylum for the perse-^ 
cuted of all religions (see page 11 4). Leopol 
has always been the seat of three bishops: Greeks 
Armenian and Roman. In a short time the aca«> 
tholics had so increased in number and power> 
that they assembled in several sy nodes ( i555, 70)^ 
in one of which the Hussites were united with 
the Calvinists. The town of Finczow was re^ 
nowned as a conventicle of dissenters, whose 
owner was their great protector. There were 
many powerful nobles who patronised tiiera; te- 
Teral bishops and the king himself were suspec- 
ted as friendly to the reformation. Sigismnnd 
Augustus accepted Calvin's dedication of his 
interpretration of St. Paul's letter to the Jews, 
«nd he permitted to Luther to put his royal name 
on the translation of the Bible. The pope did 
every thing to prevent still greater encroach- 
ments Against his authority. The execution of 
the decrees of the council of Trent (1545-63), 
though fhey were accepted by the diet, was oppo- 
sed b^ the primas of the kingdom himself. 

Sigismund August was prevented from further 
cultivating the arts of peace by the affairs of Zt- 
vonku This country bad been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the citizens of Bremen (1160) who built 
Riga. The brothers of the army of ChrUU •in>i- 
lar to the Tenplars, were called* by the third bish- 
cp of Rigtf who granted them the 'right to a thir4 
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•part of the regions which thej were to conquer 
from the pagans. These sword-bearers^ as they 
Virere denominated by their first grand-master 
IVinno^ being unsuccessful, requested the aid of 
the Teutonic knighfs (1238), jwkI aifopted their 
statutes (see page S), on condition that the bishops 
of Prussia be obedient to the arch-bishop of Riga, 
(who was a member of the German empire), and 
the Livonian knights to the gi-and- master of the 
Teutonic order. The power of both being bro- 
ken, In consequBiHce of many quart^els and contro- 
versies^ the Livonian knights purchased their 
emancipation from Albert of Brandenburg, grand- 
liiaster of the Prussian knights (1513), and their 
Own grand -master was made prince of the German 
empire by the emp. Charles V. In consequence of 
the introduction of Luther's reformatien in Livo- 
nia, and of its adoption by the archbishop William^ 
margrave of Brandenburg, there arose differences 
between him and the grand-master of the knights, 
on account of the government, and William was 
rnade prisoner. . The envoys of the Polish king,^ 
ivhom he s^nt to demand the release ot his kins- 
inan, having been massacred, the diet decreed ia. 
general levy against the knights. Since the no- 
bles did not niarch, as they would have been oblig- 
ed to do, the king, putting himself at the head of 
his own army and of hired troops, inspired ter- 
mor to the grand- niaster,-f^er5/en6crg', who submit- 
ted himself, and formed an alliance wUh Poland. 
Jwan TFasHiewiczj czar of Moscow, offended at 
this step, invaded Livonia, took many places 
(1558) and made the grand -master prfsoner, exer- 
cising at the same tiihie most horrible cruelties. 
Unable to defend themselves, the new grand-mas- 
ter, Gotthard Kettler^ sued for assistance from Sig- 
Uimiind August, in the name of the people, 'lina 
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obtained subsidies, bj mortgaging certain fancfs te'. 
Litwania. Meantime^ not only the Moscowiteaf. 
were continuing their conquests, but JErik also^ 
khng of Sweden* irritated against his brother John^ 
duke of Finnlandy for his inclination to Poland, 
deprived him of liberty and took Reval (1561) 
and other portions of Esthonia, by force of arm» 
and, soon hereafter, the rest by voluntary sub- 
mission. Kettler persuaded the knights to surren- 
der themselves to the king of Poland and great- 
duke of Litwania | he was invested himself with 
the dutehy of Curland and of Semgallia (1562), 
as a fief, and at the same time appointed governor 
of Livonia. A heavy war with the c?:ar was the 
result of these proceedings, in v^hich Polock was 
lost (1563\ afid, though the Moscowites were se- 
verally defeated, the war 'was carried on until the 
Tatars of Crimea,^ falling upon the Mocowite do- 
minions, disposed the czar to a truce of three 
years, with Sigismund August (1571). Magnus^ 
duke of Hohtein^ brother of Frederick II, king of 
Denmark, had been proclaimed, by the czar, as 
king of Livonia (1570) under Russian protection: 
but he was neglected and continued to be bishop 
of Oesel. John IIJ^ king of Sweden, brother-in- 
law of Sigismund August, obtained, by a treaty,, 
whole Estbland which had been in Swedish pos- 
session prior to 1S47, when it became possessed 
by Waldemar III of Denmark, who sold it to the 
Teutonic order. 

Great sums of money, exported from Poland to 
Italy, by Bonon the mother of Sigismund August, 
caused many fruitless proceedings of the repub- 
lic, for the recovery of a part of them, that has 
been loaned to the king of Spain and Naples. 
The Russian war led to the development of the 
comsnonweaUh of nobles in Litwania and to a con- 
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i^lidation of its union with Poland. Siglsmunc1i» 
disgusted With the refusal of Polish nobles td 
inarch to the assistance of their fellow-subjects, 
,went to Wilna, where he executed the promises 
that had been made to the Litwans at Horodolo 
(see page 1 13). In a council of lords (1560) he 
gave to the nobles of the great-dutchy the permis- 
sion to elect judges and nuncios who were to form 
their representation. Teirritoriul courts, resemb- 
ling those of Polish nobles, were instituted, sever- 
4il taxes were abolished. Yielding to the wishes 
of the Poles to abolish many abuses that had crept 
in the administration, the king returned to PwlancL 
Many regal domains that were illegally possessed, 
were retaken, and the enactments of tlie reign of 
Alexander were renewed and executed; a new dis- 
i(ribution of estates was made, and the new posses- 
sors were obliged to pay one- fourth of their income 
lor the maintenance of the army (1562, 63). The 
revenues of the king wece separated fnmi those of 
the republic. Too manifold occupations prevent- 
ing the king from attending to all his judicial du- 
ties, different courts were instituted, and the many 
law-suits that had been neglected, were brought 
to a close, by a temporary high-court, in the name 
of the king. Many decrees concerning commerce^ 
<:ommunications, roads, tolls were passed, ta 
which the Prussian cities were much opposed. 
The Polish laws were translated into the Polish 
ianguage from the Latin. 

The political state of Litwania having under- 
gone mafly changes, another statute vfSis publish- 
ed (1564). While tht; counctl (senate) composed 
of princely persons retained its old laws, the 
nobles began to assemble in dietines^ preliminary 
to a general diet, like the nobles of Poland. Sig- 
tsmund August renounced to all his seigniorial 
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«;yid feudal rights (see page 118\ and every noble 
l^came a free proprietor of his estates. Th^ 
same king had renounced already to all his herer 
ditary claims on the great-dutchy of Litwania. 
Notwithstanding all these concessions of the king, 
the union of the crown (Poland was so palled) with 
i}[\% great'dutchy^ vf\\\c\\ had been promised 1386. 
was prevented by several circumstances. There 
being no hereditary senate in j^oland^ theLitwar\ 
princes were not disj)0sed to renounce to their 
hereditary claims 5 they w«re displeased with the 
incorporation of several Litwan provinces with 
the «rown, with the perfect equality aad anarchy 
of the nobles in Poland. On the pth^r side, many 
Poles had migrated tp jLitwamaj the Polish lan^ 
guage and Polish customs were ther^ gaining 
ground, instead of the Russian; and the nobility at 
Litwania was greedy to be made equal to the lords| 
moreover, JUivonia couUl not have been .main- 
'tained by the X^itwans aWne. After tiie death o( 
some great opponents of the ttrtion^ it was, at last, 
consummated i n th e diet of Lublin ( 1 569) . This 
diet was attended by the JLitwaniian princes and 
nuncios, assembled in one body ; and the act of 
the union was signed by the majority, at the ex- 
ample of the princes Ostro^ hud Czartoryski, 
The crown ana the greqt-dutchy were united into. 
one republic, subject to one prince to t>e conjointly 
elected by the two nations^ under the double title 
of king of Poland and great -duke of Litwania.^ 
It was asrreed that the two nations shall have 
the same senate, the 4bame chamber of nuncios, 
coins of the same designation, that their alliances, 
should be common. Warmw,f^e capital of Ma- 
sOvia, between Poland and Litwania, shall be^ 
the assembling-place of the common diets. Pod- 
l^Lchia, Volhynia, and the dutchy of Kiow 5ver^ 
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incorporated to the crown, though they were to 
he administered according to the Litwan statute. 
Albert Frederic^ second duke of Prussia, received 
the investiture in the same diet; and the envoys 
of the elector of Brandenburg and Anspach were 
presented with a banner, in sign ot- his next claims 
to that dutchy. 

Poland had become possessed of the shore of 
the Bailie sea, and the Hanseatic league sought 
Polish protection : but nothing of this kind could 
be done, owing to the disorder that vvas beginning 
to grow in the republic. Sigismund August had 
formed a navy, called the freebooters^ with the 
view of damaging the commerce of Sweden, in 
Livonia. The city of Danzig, strongly opposed to 
this measure, began to be riotous, but was obliged 
to receive a new constitution framed by the bish- 
op of Kujavia (1579). With this king ended the 
male line of the house of Jagiello. 

It is true that the nobles alone were the republic^ 
that they absorbed all attributions of the nation: 
but they were yet reasonable, highminded and 
tractable. Fraternal equality was yet reigning 
amongst them. After the extinction of the Jagiel- 
tons, the high-nobility was lowering in Litwania : 
but single rich noblemen were raising themselves 
above the level in Poland. Introducing estates 
with the right of primogeniture (called ordina- 
tions), longing for titles o^ princes, counts^ barons, 
from German emperors and other sovereigns, imi- 
tating foreign luxuiy and fashions, etc., they con* 
tributed to precipitate the ruin ot their country, 
the only one that did not partake in those bloody 
contests by which Europe was so cruelly agitated 
during the XVI. c.. The hardships of servitude 
of the peasants and of dependence of the burghers 
were yet mitigated by the general prosperity. eC- 
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tittzens or nobles who were,' at this time, the most 
enlightened, most tolenant and most generous class 
of men in Europe. 

The death of Sigismund II. was the epoch of 
elective monarchy and of competition_ of foreign 
princes for the Polish crown. During the inter- 
regmtm, a diet of convocation (the first diet upon 
the kings decease has been so called since then) 
was held at Warsaw. It was decreed that the 
prinias(see page 114) have the right of convo- 
king diets during every interregnum, and that 
the diet of election assemble on the plain of FFo- 
la near Warsaw, that all the nobles have a voice 
in the election, that there be perfect toleration 
among all religious principles (inter dissidentes de 
religione ; it was in later times that acatholic^ 
alone were called dissidents). In the diet of 
election, which resembled rather to a camp of an 
army (5 April 15r4), the ambassadors of the pope, 
of the German emperor, of France and Sweden 
were heard, and the letters of the czar and of 
the sultan were read, all recommending different 
candidates ; after which the assembly divided in 
four parties to wit : in those of Austria, France, 
Sweden and in favour bf a native king. Of 
the two received capdidates : Ermsty son of thc^ 
emperor Maximilian H., and Henry of Valohf 
diike of Anjou^ the latter was proclaimed king. 
The cardinal laws of the republic, framed pre- 
vious to the election, were as follows : '* th^ 
'*king shall not nominate his successor nor fa- 
" vour any candidate ; he shall renounce to the title 
" of master and heir of Poland; he shall keep peace 
^* between the dissidents ; he shall not declare 
*^^* war ocmake a treaty with foreign powers; nor. 
N:'^> shall he call the nobles to any general expedi- 
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44.tion, nor assess taxes., nor send ambassadors^* 
*' without the consent of the states in diet assem- 
*f/bled,5 he shall side.s$!ith that ^option of' the. 
>' senate, his council, whose views seem to be 
>' more salutary ; he shall iilways consult said* 
J* council, composed of four bisl\Qps, four pala- 
V tines and eight castellans, who are appointed 
^,' byjeach diet,.aqd four of whom are acting every 
'* half-year; lie. shaU. convoke a regular dietevc- 
** ry two years, which shall last six weeks; he 
*' shall confer hip^h-offices on native nobles exclu- 
f * sivelyi he shall not marry or divorce without 
" the consent of- the senate ; in fine, every noble 
*'is declared free from his allegiance -to the king, 
I'in case t|ie latter should violate any of the' 
^^ rights, liberties, pacjt3 and articles stipulated 
** by the constitution." 

After the agenCs of Henry. h2id sworn on said 
provisions and on the pacta conventa, by which 
nn alliance with France, 4000 French soldiers, a 
French fleet for. securing the shores of the. Bai- 
lie to the repiiblic, and many other things were, 
promised: a splendid Polish deputation was 
sent to Paris, to Invite him to. Poland. He took 
the oath of observation of all articles sworn to 
by his agents ; but he went ta Poland reluctantly, 
^nd as soon as he was informed of the death of 
his brother (Charles IX, .king of France), he left, 
Cracow by stealth. (ISth^of June 1754). His rei- 
terated promises to return remained without ef- 
fect ; his reign In France was a series of calami- 
ties and closed with his assassination. 

Factions and devastations of Ahe southern pro- 
vinces by Tatars filled the inUrregnum. Three 
diets were held without any result, and after ma^ 
ny confusions, from among nine candidates two 
If ere ^elected, namely : emperor. ^ MaximUiar^- 
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%y the high-clergy, and ^nnc, sister of SigismuftT^' 
if., together with Stephen Bathory^ prince of Tran- 
sylvania, for her husband, by the majority of 
lower nobles. The latter maintaining himself, 
mounted the throne (Ist of iMay 1576) and being- 
also well seen by the Lilwanians, he was soon 
recognised by the opposed party^ the city of Dan- 
zig excepted. Stephen besieged it in lain, but 
disarmed it, at last, on the intervention ol Saxo- 
ny and Brandenburg, and by restoring it the an- 
cient privileges. Possessed of rare qualities, 
having raised himself from a middling station by 
his virtues, he surpassed all Jagiellons in energy 
as warrior and ruler. The treasury being emp- 
ty and the nobility refusing subsidies, he was obli- 
ged to employ his own money* to have recourse 
to subsidies of the clergy and to loans from 
Brandenburg. I'hough he was thus induced to 
favour both, he disposed of all honours and em- 
ployments according to merit, and excited, by so 
doing, the malevolence of some great ambitious 
nobles. Getting the permission of waging war 
against the czar /?f>an iV., tht Terrible (1541-84.), 
on account of Livonia which had been occupied 
by him ; Bathory, after securing himself against 
Tatars, by paying them the yearly donation^ and 
against the Koaaks, by severity mitigated with 
Justice, vanquished that merciless enemy in se- 
veral battles (1578). A great part of his victo- 
rious army consisted of Hungarian infantry. — 
Curland became thus secared. Stephen founded 
an academy at fVilna^ under the care of the Je- 
suits. The strong city of Pskow being besieged 
and many advantages won by Stephen (1579), the 
czar sued for peace whieh was, at length, conclud- 
ed (1582), by the interposition of Fossevinij a 
iteftuit and legate of Gregory XIIL who watl 
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ilioptng to persuade the Moscovites to enter In 
linion with the church of Rome. This circum^ 
stance gave the Jesuits an introduction into Po- 
land, where they degenerated^ afterwards, from 
teachers and peacemaKers into disturbers of the 
public peace. Livonia and Polock, with the sur- 
rounding regionj were kept by the republic and 
all other conquests were restoreji to Mpscowy.— r- 
The establishment of a standing; regiment of 
crown guards, similar to that of Litwauia ; the or- 
ganization of the Zaporog'Kosaks (so called from 
xhe falls or rapids ^ the Dmepr 5 see page 125j 
from undisciplined robbers to defenders of tht; 
southern limits of the republic, against Tatars, 
Turks, and Moskovites, under hetmans of own 
jcholce: the resuscitation of warlike habits }n the 
nobility 5 the reformation of' several abuses of 
the administration ; the institution of supreme, 
.courts of justke, both in |*-oland and Litwania > 
the organization of Xiiyonia, were Stephen's 
work. A conspiracy of the powerful ZboroW" 
$kis, and the anarchy of niany nobles, in conse- 
quence of the capital punishment of members 
of said family, prevented the Icing from break- 
ing down the power of Moskowy which was 
governed by Boris Godunow, \x\ the name of the 
weak Theodor, Iwan's son. it is probable that 
Bathory was meditating a reform of the absurd 
cepublic of noblemen, which was menacing the 
greatest misfortunes to the Polish and tiitwanian 
cations, when he suddenly ied (at QrodBo,1586), 
leaving them 4n disorder." 

With him ended the h*ppy days of Poland, 
which was most powerful and roost respected dii- 
xing his glorious reign. 

FOUETH PERIOD. Both factions, continu- 
ing their intrigues, elected a king : but t^«,t 
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headed by Zamoyski^ prevailed, made Maxiihilt. 
an ot' Austria, the candidate of the opposite party^ 
prisoner and maintained the prince ot Sweden* 
John Sigismundlii, (1587 to 16S2, son of John 
Wasa and of a sister of Sigismund II,). His bi- 
gotry, nursed by the Jesuits^ lost him the Swedish 
crown and caused the war on account of Livonia 
of which a part was ceded to Giistnvus Molphiis 
(1629). K Polish fleet was annihilated by the 
Danes, yioldavia and Valachia were taken un- 
der Turkish protection. The only fruit of thQ 
war with Moscowy (occasioned hy an expedition 
df some Polish nobles to inthrone Pseudo ■ IJeme^ 
irius^ 1605, and tending to convert the Moscowites 
to the church of Rome) was the formal election 
of Wlctdislas^ son of Sigismund lit., to the throne 
of the czars, and the real re-acquisition of Smo- 
lensk and Severia to the republic (1619). Tlie 
czar Basil Shuisky and two brothers were 
brought to Warsaw, in triumph, by Zolkiewakt 
(1611), and they died in Poland. The proteslant^ 
•were excluded from public offices, their number 
was much reduced and they began to be persecu- 
ted. The nobles confederated against the king, 
and the army revolted repeatedly, in order ta 
obtain the arrears of their pay. Poland was, 
henceforth, an object of invasion (to the Swedes, 
Moskowites, Turks and Tatars), of intrigues 
(to Austria, France), of civil troubles (to the 
Kosaks, to the own army, to nobles, Jesuits.) 

PVtadislas IV, (1632-48) was elected without 
opposition. He raised declining Poland, for a 
short time, in obliging Moskowy to peace, by a 
successful expedition, and Sweden to the restitu-* 
tion of Polish Prussia. The Kosaks^ being un- 
justly treated, took up arms against the republic 
and remained, since, its inveterate enemies* What 
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had yet been left of a regular armyt was dissol- 
ved, on order of the diet. 

Under John IL Casimir (1648-68), brother of 
Wladislas, the revolted Kosaks defeated repeatedly 
the Polish nobles, and put themselves, at last, un- 
der the protection of the czar (1654). In conse- 
quence of Casimir's pretentions on the crown of 
Sweden, Poland was occupied by Charles Gustave, 
king of Sweden, who had even the design of dis- 
membering it, with the elector of Brandenburg 
mnd the prince of Transylvapia. Though this 
danger was averted by the exertions of confede- 
rated nobles, Prussia was declared independent 
from Poland (1657) and almost whole Livonia 
was ceded to Sweden (1660). A successful war 
against MosHowy, on account of the Kosaks, was 
interrupted, since the army declined fighting be- 
fore the arrears would be paid. Since a nuncio 
Sydnski had broken the diet of 1652 by his ve/o, 
the diets became mere meetings of factions : the 
contradiction of a single nobleman annulling the 
decrees of all others together. The custom of 
deliberating with the sword on the side increased 
the evil. Casimir, harassed by factions, having 
ceded Smolensk and other districts to Moskowy 
(1667), having lost the Kosaks who submitted 
themselves to the Porte, and being worn out by 
many calamities, resigned the scepter, and went to 
France, where he died as abbot (1672), 

Michael (1669-73) fVisznioweckiy a descen- 
dant of Koryhut^ brother of Jagiello (see page 
113)9 ^&> elected from among many candidates) 
by a tumultuous movement. He had been ren- 
dered poor by the Kosak-wars and mounted the 
throne but reluctantly and weeping. He was obli-> 
ged to promise tribute to the Porte, and it was 
9wing but to the Tictory of John Sobieski at CKq-. 
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e%m (1673), that Poland was saved from flie igW^ 
miny of fulfillihjj that promise! 

John III. iSo6id5A:i (1674 96) scarcely elected 
(without great opposition) obtained peace from thef 
Porte, to which he ceded the stronghold Kamieniec 
and a part of the Ukraine, His ambitious French 
wife, having been ofiended by hewis XIV, king of 
t^rance. persuaded him to enter in alliance with 
Austria, the rival of France. His viclory of Vien- 
na (12 Sept. 1683) over the great-vizir jKara- 
JI/z/»/aj9Aa, and his expedition m Hungary, saved^ 
Christendom, restored the power of the house of 
Austria and broke that ot the Osroanlis. Poland, 
instead of profiting thereby, was a loser ; since, 
in order to be enabled to continue the war (1686)^ 
the cession of territory niade to Moskowy 1667, 
Vas confirmed. Internal dissensions still more 
distracted the republic ^ Litwania was divided 
in two powerful factions, headed by families; and 
the family of the great hero himself was envenom- 
ed by the intrigues of his wife. 

Of the two canditates, elected at the same 
time, the prince Conti^ of the Bourbon familyy 
was obliged to sail back to France from Danzig, 
and to leave the throne to Frederic Augustus II- 
(le^r to 1733), elector of Saxony, who had turn, 
ed catholic. The feud of the two factions was 
appeased by a confederation (1700). Being on- 
good terins with Austria, Augustus re-acquired 
the salt-mines of Wieliczka, whith had been kept 
by that power, as a mortgage for the auxiliaries 
given to Sigismucd III. against the Swedes. By 
the treaty of Carlowitz (1699), Kamienic wa» 
restituted to Poland by the Porte. Unwilling t6 
dismiss his Saxon troops, and desirous to recover 
Livonia from Charles ill. of Sweden, then not 
eighteen years old, he sent them to seize upo* 
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> that country. Both were in direct opposition tp 
^Xht pacta convent a. But Charles who had defea- 
ted the Danes and Russians (both allies of Ait- 
.gustus), invaded Litwania and Poland, defeated 
• Augustus who was unassisted by the Poles, and 
dethroned him at last. 

Stq7iislas Leszczynski (1704-9), a Polish np- 
, bleman of preposse.ssing qualities, was proposed 
, by Charles XII. to fijl the vacancy, and was elec- 
ted accordingly. Though the elector of Saxony 
ll^as connpelled to resign all claims to the crown, 
.and to recognise Stanislas as king (1706); ^s 
.soon as the news of Charles's defeat at Pultaioa 
.{1709) reached him, h^ returned to. Poland with 
^ Saxon troops^, and obliged Stanislas to fly to 
Charles in Turkey, and thence to .France.. * : 
The alliance of Augustus 11. vfixh Peter \, be- 
, came clo^err and Poland remained henceforth un- 
. der jRi48S^iq's proiection. Saxon and Russian 
troops continued, to sojourn in Poland until 1720. 
The tiberum veto obtained the force of a law in 
the Tioisetess diet of 1717. Religious discords, 
.fomented, by Jesuits, added a severe blow to the 
^rnany wounds, that had been inflicted on the re* 
public since ^ixty-nine years.; , 
,< .Religious intolerance caused the formal exclu^ 
sion of protestants from alt public offices, during 
.the interregnum^ after the deajth.of Augustus. — 
, Stanislas, now father-in-law of Lewis XV, ^ king 
.of France, was re-elect,ed by a majority of votes ; 
l^ut being opposed by the courts of Vienna and 
^Petersburg, another faction proclaimed AugUS' 
tus III, (17S3-63), son of Augustus II., elector 
of Saxony.^ 

In consequence of the war, excited on account 

of the French and Austrian influence in Poland^ 

'Stanislas was permitted (IT'S 7) to use the ttttg of 
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fdng of Poland^ and to possess the dutchies of 
Lorraine and Bar^ which, after his death (1766)^ 
devolved to the crown of France. 

During the reign of Augustus IH. all dietii 
})ut one (1786) were dispersed by the liberum ve-. 
to. A remedy against Uiat evil was sought in 
confederations^ or armed assemblies of nobles, 
In which the majqriti^ of votes was deciding, 
whereas the decrees of diets required unanimity 
fs a condition of their becoming legal* Confedcr 
rations could be formed by different persoiiiil^ 
jBven for views diametrically opposed, so that 
they were equal to a Suspension of all govern- 
inent^ and were nothing else hat civU war. The 
^xcesse? of government were dreaded, while those 
resulting from the tyranny of factions or from 
^narchy were looked at as salutary. While obe- 
dience was equal to servitude in Russia, liberty 
was but licentiousness in Poland^ This country 
was at the meixy of powerful pbligarchs, who 
(Considered the most strict Ufni^ation of monarchs 
AS highest wisdom, and who appropriated them- 
selves the estates of the crown. Every one of 
the rich nobles had power to encroach on the re^* 
public, but nobody hs^d power to protect it.— 
Luxury at the side of indigepce, privileges at 
the side of oppression, French superficial fash- 
ions at the side of rudeness, highminded patriot- 
ism at the side of frivolity and venality, were 
the phenomena in the public life of Poland, at 
this time. This mixture of good and evil was 
threatening ruin^ or promising a restoration to the 
devoted republic, according to different views. 

Poland, ceasing to be depeadent from Sweden, 
became a play-ball of Russia- The administra- 
tion and army were utterly neglected by the indo- 
Ippt Augustus III.; BO were idl foreign retotfOifS/ 



Poland could have been restored durin;; the Ibn^ 
peace which it enjoxed. Tranquillity vrai consi- 
dered as security ! disorders wt^re absent merely 
by accident. Buring the i^bar of seven years^^ iiC 
which almost whole Europe was engaged, Poland 
%hich did not partake thf rein, served lo the Rus- 
sian armies as plate ot refuge ); iitl complaints' 
against their extortions remained unheeded.—' 
France wishing Poland's conservation was foster- 
ing its anarchy. Every tiling was done to excite 
H^ enemies of the republic or to attract their in-^ 
ierventios. 

Austria and France had agreed to give to the 
Pules a king of tliti Saxon electoral family, as' 
soon as Augustus HI; should die : hui Frederick 
II, of Prussia and £*eter III, of Russia were 
determined to put a Piast (see page 93) on thi( 
throne o4* a nation that yet believed to be free and 
that was proud ^f being (Lc object t>f suTih rival- 
ry. ISiron, a plcbejan and condemned criminal) 
%as promoted to the xlutchy of Curiand by Cat ha^ 
rine 11.^ in spite of the protestations of the Poles 
who had no army to enforce them. Russian' 
troops ejjiered th« repiiblici on pretext of march- 
ing lo the Ukraine, and even of protecting the Po- 
tish constttutiori against king Augustus. Prus- 
sians imita*ed this example, they assessed taxes/ 
pressed soldiers, and paid either nothing for alf 
they used or took, or they paid with false coins. 

The Polish pnlriois were divided into two 
parties, to wit : in repubiicani who were opposeil 
to any foreign intervention in the atfairs of the 
republic, as well as to every amelioration or re- 
form of its many faults and defects ; and in rffor- 
intrs who not only admitted, but even solicited the 
foreign powers to meddle in tiie affairs of their 
country. These two parties were brought on the 
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scene, immediately after the demise of Augustus 

in;(i76s). 

One of the Czartoryski came to Warsaw, escor- 
ted by Russian troops. He and his satellites 
were in vain opposed by the army ot the republi- 
can party. Though most of the powers had as- 
sured the republic of the Tiberiy of t lection, and 
though all the proceedings of the diet of convo- 
cation (see page 134) were intended to be render- 
ed nul, by the veto of the marshal of the 
chamber of nuncios himself, Adam C, Czartor^ 
ski was elected president of the diet. I'he veto 
was of no use now, wht^n it could have done good: 
the diet being held under the protection of a 
Russian army. Several patriots who had been 
almost ill-treat€d for their opposition, left the 
diet, and some went abroad to solicit the protec-' 
tion of Frederic II., and of olfier'-piowei's : but 
that king was an ally of Russia,' while France 
was impotent, Austria hostile, and Great-Britain 
faithless. It was then that the tiile of ^^ king 
of Prussia" was recognised to the duke of Prus- 
sia and elector of Brandenburg, and that of *'gm- 
press of all Eussias*' to CdiibdLrinv. Both these 
powers had thus obtained the titles of provinces 
that were belonging to the Polish republic, by 
the very same republic. 

^After a most disgusting play of vile intrigues, 
on the part of the agents of Russia, Stanislas 
Foniatowski was elected king (27 Au.eust 1764). 
This man of some agreeable qualities had none of 
those that were required in a kiflg under those ar- 
duous circumstances, in which Poland was pla- 
ced 5 but as brother-in-law of the Czartoryskis, 
and as ex-favourite of Catharine, he was the best 
tool for attaining her aim.* The faction of the 
Czartoryskis endeavoured to restrict the .use* of 

\ ,. . . ... s 
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the ilberum veto to political mattiers^ to limit the 
cxorbiiarit power of some high dignitaries and to ' 
augment that of the king. Stanislas established^ 
a miliiary schoof, a oannon foundry, he undertook 
to embellish Warsaw, and to patronise sciences. 
When the patriots began to hope, Russia oppo- 
sed all ameliorations, in encouraging all factions. 
Even Sweden and England joined Russia and 
Prussia, in favour of the dissiaents (as the proles-' 
tants and. ihose of the Greek church were 
^jk'lcd at prese nt ; see page 134), forgetting that 
Iney themselves were intolerant in religious mat- 
ters. It was now too late for the Czirtoryskis to 
feel the ill consequences of their trust in foreign 
powers. The abolition of the veto (in the diet 
1766), the increase of taxes and of the army, 
were prevented by Russia; the question on the 
dissidents being put in the fore-ground. Con- 
federations of dissidents and of enemies of the 
king were formed and fostered by Russia and 
Prussia, and the ^ncr«/ i:anfederalion of Radom 
put itbelf under Russian protection. The king 
was compelled to accede to it, by a Russian army ' 
which overflew the republic. In order to avoid 
the fatal effects of the veto, ihe diets were now 
commonly changed into confederations, where 
the majority of vote> was deciding. In one of 
these diets (1767) several great patriots, especi- 
ally SoUi^k, the zealous bishop of Cracow, pro- 
te'sted most energetically against foreign inter.ven- 
tion in favour or the dissidents ; but their pro- 
testations were unawailing, and they were vio- 
lently arrested and transported into the interior 
of Russia. 

A commission was appointed by the Russian ' 
party to make fundamental laws and a new state» ' 
ri^ht for the republic' (1768). All abuses and tt^'* 

13* 
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ces of the constitution were now clad in the garb 
-of Maws, the veto was restored, together with the* ' 
rights of the dissenters. Thus the evil was coupl- 
ed- with good, in order to cover the true aim of 
Catharine, which was nothing lelse timn anarchy 
and its consequences : weakness and ruin of the 
republic. Unfortunately the views of the patriots 
were not the same: some were looking for aid to 
Turkey and France, others hoped to save their 
country by a national insurrection, others again 
by the power of virtue unassisted by arms. Sf^ 
^en FulawskiSytogeihev with several of the most 
inspired patriots, formed the confederation of Bar 
(a town in Podolia), which was composed of some 
partial confederations, and whose members fought 
with unexampled courage, for the tnaintainance 
of the catholic religion, for liberty, and against 
foreign rule. No kind of violence, ill-treatment, 
intrigue, and abuse of power was left unpractised 
by the agents of llussia, vvho were destitute of all 
sentiment of honour. AH sacrifices of that con- 
federation were useless. The Russians took a4l 
military stores under their disposition; they treat- 
ed the king not4)etter than a subject, and compel- 
led the Polish -senate to request Catharine to leavfe 
her troops in the republic. She was acting, as hef 
agents often proclaimed, but for' the happiness of 
mankind, for liberty and for the weal of Poland. 
The confederates were treated, at the same time, 
as j-ebels, with unparalelled inhumanity. Both 
belligerent parties maintained themselves mostly 
by robberies, and went from one devastated regioti 
to the other,- ' ' 

In answer to the Otoman declaration of war 

(1768), Catharine proclaimed that her aim was the 

fllefencc of the liberties and territories of P6- 

^4aiid. *< T4) bring in the Turjcs, to drive away ihe 
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.^Rissians. was like setting fire to a house, to drive 
"away vermin." The great-vizir had the plan to 
make a desert of Poland, that it inig;ht be no more 
a subject for ambition or war. The Turks being 
defeated on all points, and France sendirjg only 
some small sums of monev and some officers of 
subordinate rank, to as^nist the confederates, no 
great resistance could be opposed to the Russians 
whi were, moreover, allied with the royal Polish 
army. Discords and want of discipline amongst 

l^the cotifederates were still more pernicious to 
their enterprize. Their act of dcthronisatioii of 
Stanislas was of no consequence, and though some 
of their council were visited by emperor Joseph 
IL^ at Eperies (in Hunjrary). all their plans and . 
hopps were doomed to disappointment. An un- 
successful attempt to carry off* Stanislas (1771), 
with the view of putting hiifi at the head of the 
confederation, was explained as an attempt to 
commit regici<le. Catharine was shifting her pre- 
tended favours and protection from one party on 
another, according' to the events of the war with 
Turkey, so that Stanislas was alternately neglect- 
ed or distinguished by his mistress. When the 
patriotic union<, supported by Russia, was trying 
to reconcile the king with the confe<leratesof Bar, 
the Russian minister even arrested the primas who 
was the head of that union. 

There was no hope of foreign assistance from 
any-where. -England wa^ intent on its own inter- 
ests and on the American provinces ; France be- 
came still more insigniticant in the political scale, 
after the fall of the minister Choiseul (1770) 5 
Austria arid Prussia eyed each other as naturill 

• enemies. Prussia was bound to Russia, for fear otf 
Aifstria : the latter was anxious to prevent a stUi 
closer union of the former: so that the unsafe ^itua-* 



tioti of Austria and Prussia inspired them a vt*^ 
cillating, timid policy which degenerated into n] 
criminal one. Frederic 11, and Joseph II. had^ 
agreed (176^9) to abstain from mutual hostilities^' 
in case ot* war between other powers, and Joseph 
had declared, afterwards (1770), that Austria would* 
not permit to Russia to pass the Danube, and"^ 
that the danger, impending from the Ea«it, could 
be prevented only by an union of Prussia with ' 
Austria; that it is expected that Frederic will not^ 
rtfuse his intermediation at the court of Peters-,^, 
burg, in favour of peace with the Porte. Frederic 
entered in these views and proposed to Catharine 
a plan of pacifying Poland. While negociations 
of peace were carried on between liit Porte and 
Russia, which latter insisted on extravagant con- 
ditions, Austria seized the district of Zips (1170, • 
»ee page 113), Prussia also invaded a part of Po- 
land, under the pretext of punishing the Pules for 
certain offences, but in reality to press soldiers 
irito the Prussian army,, to impose contributions of 
nioney and of war-supplies, which were paid in" 
valueless coins. 

Catharine If. seemed very much (ftssatisfied 
with the proceedings of these two powers, and 
she is reported as having said to prince Henry of 
F^russia, that if Austria wished to dismember the 
repubflc, the other powers had an equal right to ' 
do the same. Whoever may have pronounced " 
first the word of dismemberment, all three powers ' 
are alike culpable therein, it being immaterial 
whoever of the allies fires the first gun in a war. 
At all events, Catharine declared to be glad, if ^ 
Frederic should obtain an indemnity for his per- 
severing friendship, and that she was not opposed^ 
to his getting W^est-Prussia, if it could be done' 
without disturbing the balance of £urope. Thott|(|i ^ 
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startled at the idea of (nsmemberment of Poland, ^ 
FroHeric was desrrous to connect the pai ts ot his ' 
dflacerated kinist'ioin, by a new acquisition ot ter- 
ritory. Kau^ii/z^ the minister of Maria 'JVieresa* 
and Frederic II. endeavoured to intermediate 
peace t)j'tween Kusi&ia and the Porte: but after 
niaiiv <ichenies prop »sed on both sides, and not- 
withstandiriij; some difficulties opposed t(» a dis- 
menibprnient of Poland by Austria 5 after a vile, 
intrii:;U!ng, refined play of policy^ all three cele- 

•brated nionarchs, so tiifterent in many respects 
from each oth«'r, ati;reed, a»i;ain8t their own true 
interest, on the irrossest injustice and b.iseness 

.that occurs in rec»»nt history : onW^edisjuembef' 
m*nf of unqffendins^ Poland Catharine (27 Dec. v 
176M) and Krederic (24 Jan. and 24 Ma>, 1764) - 
ha<l nui^t solemnly declared in favour of the integ- 
rity and inviolability of the territories and insli-' 
tutions of the P«»lish republic. Kaunitz *Oio was 
pressed between the weak ren»(>rses of Maria 
'Jheresa. and the ambition and cupidity of .l(»seph, 
not cmJy neglected to ihf(H'in France, his ally, of 
the project oiY P(dand, but was even willinjij; to 
subject Turkey, another of his recent allies, to 
the same fate. In order to escape ati^ interven- 
tion of other powers, the three spoilers concluded 
t\u^ treaty of partition on the 5th Aui^, 1772. 
They rejoiced on such an act of gigantic n»bbery, 
as on a tirst example in history, where three di- 
ij ide amongst themselves the property of a fourth 
one. Catharine had reproached to the Poles the 
inactivity of their government, the want of force 
of their laws, their ambition and cupidity, with- 
out adding that her own despotic rapacity had .^ 
mv>st contributed to produce and to fosier the Po-' 
\\>h anarchy, by all means within her power. The 
three powers declared to be determined to use the 
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Ihtet proper and effective means fi>r re-estabfisn'-i 
fng order, and the old constitution in Poland, and 
for c(»nlinning the liberties of the people (?) on a 
solid basis. All Poles were requested^ to ubandonr 
discord and iMusion, and to concur with themr 
towards those ends^ to wit: to surrender to the 
conjurateit powers almost four thousand German* 
square miles of territory. Without awaiting a re* 
ply, the allies invaded the shares of their spoils 
Ynsistinoron unconditional obedience of their new 
subjects. Frederic coinppained of injustice suffer- 
ed from Poland, he {>poke of indemnities due since' 
centuries, and of their interests (see pages ll6^ 
123), and called WimfieW % Jegai ruler. Austria^ 
declared that all arguments of the Poles were with- 
out weight, fhaf) ton s fluent /i/^ her own claims ard 
founded, and that tihe ti»ok but a mor/era?e equiva- 
lent. The chief demur made by Austria was^ 
that Hungary had claims to Galicia (see page 105^ 
106, 110, 111, 113) and Bohemia to Oswiecii» 
and Zator (see pages 108, 1 17, 119, 121). Catha- 
rine promised to the PoUs JRussian liberty nnd 
privileges, and hoped that every one will render 
himself worthy of this treatment, by sincere 
patriolism and firm attachment to such a gener- 
ous ruler ; that, nevertheless, the Inobedient should' 
have their property confiscated. 

The confederation of Bar was at an end. after 
the surrender of Cracow t« Suwarow (22 April 
r772), and the chiefs ilispersed into foreign c(»un- 
tries. Casimir Puluwski^ the one remaining after 
the fall of six other Pulawskis, that galant defen- 
der of Cienstochow, went to America, and fell- 
also in the cause of freedom near Savannah. 
Other patriots made at Braunati (in Bavaria) a^ 
useless protestation against the invasion. 

JRussia took the largest pjurtion^ to wit : aUr 
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countries East of the rivers Duna, Drutsh and 
Dniepr, about 1975 German square miles (aboui 
SOOa square leagues), with 1,800,000 inhabi« 
tantii; Jiuatria liad fur her the most populous share, 
to wit : Gaticia and a portion of Podolia and \AU 
jlle-PoIand, as far as the Vistula^ about 12S0 Ger- 
man bquare miles (I9o0 square leagues), with a 
population of 2^700,000 souU ; Prussia invaded 
4hc most commercial region, to wit : Polish Prus- 
sia (with the exception of Danzig and Thorn) and 
the Notecdistrict, about 630 German square 
miles (960 square leagues), with 416,00 inhabit 
tunts. Although ail the rest of the republic was 
ensured to the Poles, under the old constitution: 
Russia ruled ui it^anilthe Austrians^and Prussians 
continualtj extended their frontiers. 

The three powers resolved to obtain a ratifica- "• 
tion of that invasion from a diet. Their troops ^ 
were in possession of all Poland ; Warsaw in par* 
licular was stronglj invested ; their ministers 
were ready to direct all the debates, and declared 
that every deputy who opposed their proposals 
should be treated as an emmy of Ids own country^ 
Stanislas^ who had brought such misfortunes on 
his country, protested m vain, yet he convoked a 
diet, on order of the invaders. This opened on 
the 19 April 1773, and^at finding an apposition ot 
some few patriots* among whom Thadeus Beyten^ 
was the most distinguished, the diet was confer 
derated (see pages 14^, 145)^ that the patriots might 
be deprived of their last resource, the liberum ^ 
veto. A creature of the allies, escorted by their 
soldiers, was the marshal (president) of the diet, 
who adjourned it twice, in order to gain time for 
(he bribery and intrigues, necessary to attain 
the end aimed at. The public were prevented bj^ 
§)reig;n soldiers from entering the haU of assemlir 



' ty. Six nuncios only persevered in their patri- 
* otic determination not to yield to threat^)} violence 
or bribery . of the enemies of Poland- Heyttn 
threw himself along the dt)or-M'ay, uith the view 
of preventing, the. others from issuing; from the 
hall ; he was found stretched senseless on the 
' floor, where he has lain thirty- six hours, rhe 
wretched king, at last, being threatened with the 
'. immediate destruction of Warsaw, unless he gave 
' his sanction to the forced confederation, yielded 
to the demand of the foreign ministers. Notwith- ' 
standing the redoubled threats of the allies, it was 
but on the seventeenth May, that those members 
who had remained in the diet, permitted that a 
delegation, of some individuals be appointed, whv 
should regulate, in conjunction with the three fo- 
. reign ministers, the limits of the* portion left to Po- 
land. The treaty of partition was, at length, ratified."^ 
With a view of perpetuating anarchy and con- 
fusion, efFectual precautions were taken to render 
the devoted country incapable of ever emerging 
from its deplorable state. The royal power was 
still more reduced by the establishment of a 
^permanent council** of thirty- six, under the no- 
minal presidency of the king, but under the real 
authority of the Russian agent. The election of 
kings from among Polish nobles only, sons or 
grandsons of kings excepted 5 the freedom, inde- 
pendence and republican form of government'; 
the equilibrium of the three estates (king, senate 
and equestrian order), maintained by a permanent 
council, into which the equestrians, hitherto ex- 
cluded from the adniitiistration in the intervals of 
.the diets, shall be admitted (consequently the /t- 
berum veto and all exorbitant privileges of the 
^nobles), were confirmed by Russia. 

Europe w^s so decrepit, unfeeling and egotist,. 



that the fate of Poland excited no movemei^i, 
that the principles of eternal right were permit- 
ted to be trampled on, by the very persons whe 
call themselves rulers by the grace of God. Bijkt 
the Poles themselves were also guilty of that fla- 
grant violation of right, *in as much as theiy 
rendered themselves capable to be treated in 
such a manner. The fate of Poland proclaims 
to the world the dreadful consequences of self- 
neglecty and of the injustice and imprudence of 
unrestrained liberty in one class of the nation. 
That many-headed body of the republic of no- 
bles never had 'an idea of just government, and 
of prudent policy ; after the limitation of theroyal 
power, it knew not liberty strengthened by order. 
But this want of the very first conditions of the 
power and stability of empires was a result oT 
causes, under the influence of which any othet* 
nation would have scarcely attained a higher de- 
gree of development, than the Poles did during 
the flourishing period of their history. A nor- 
thern and plain country, re-moved from the sea, 
on the confines of civilization, out of the roadu 
of commerce, open to invasion on every side, was 
least favourable to a normal development of ha- 
Mts which engender national force (see page 4, 
110). Sweden, Norway and Denmark arc mofte 
northern countries, but their situation is penin- 
sular. Russia is mostly plain, but besides her 
having been, in part, the great road of the migra- 
tions, her people had been conquered by the hardy 
sons of Scandinavia, and she had more commer- 
cial relations with Germans and Scandinavians 
in the N.y and with GhazarSf Bulgarians. Greeks, 
etc. in the S., than Poland* The birth-place of 
civilization have been countries having easy ac- 
cess to the sea, mostly archipelagos, peninsuliBi. 

14 
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Thus the E.- Indies, China, Egypt, Phcenkia^ 
Greece, Italy. The sea, covering ivvo-thirds of the 
globe^ contributed two-thirds to the developmert 
of mankind : separating and connecting, at once^ 
io different respects, ibe sea is an indispensable 
condition of national gr^atness« This theme 
being alnnost Inexhaustible, it may suffice to 
ullude to some other disadvantages, by which 
the Polish nation was prevented frcm display- 
ing its resources^ Never in i4;nmediate con- 
tact with xhe Romans or, at lea^t, not at the 
time of their glory, certainly not for long time, 
nor in great masses, the Kf^chic tribes (see page 
91), less able to in.prove their social and political 
state, on account of the reasons stated above, re- 
ceived the elements of Christianity from the 
haughty church of Home (while the Russians 
obtained theiis from the more humble and more 
popular patriarchs of Constantinople), and scanty 
seeds of arts and sciences, from the hands of 
those civilized bajbarians, who had occupied the 
Roman empire. The Germans who had subdued 
all Slavonian tribes of the Wends, were them- 
selves modified by the admixture of their blood ^ 
they were, moreover, constant foes of the Cechs, 
and Lechs for many centuries. The Teutonic 
knights were not fit teachers of the Poles, neither 
by precepts nor by example. In the East there were 
the Fins (see page 45) and the Russians, in the 
South the Hungarians (seepage 68% all standii^ 
almost on the same degree of civilisation with the 
Poles. 

There were, nevertheless, at all tiines, men 
amongst the Poles, of whom any nation could be 
proud, men distinguished on the field of battle at 
well as in the arts of peace. Amongst the motljr 
crowd of degeLerated sons of unhappy PoloniA) there 
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appeared men to whom the more gTorj is due, tHa 
more their intelligence, courage and perseverano« 
Were tried by the manifold detects, difficulties and 
obstacles that surrounded them on all sides. 

Exhausted by so horrible agitations. Poland feU' 
in lethargy: this was styled tranquillity by her 
spoilers. But many minds were soon roused from 
this supine state. The suppression of the JesuitSy 
by pope Clement XlV'?? bull (ITTSj, furnished 
many revenues and great funds to the republic^ 
which were appropriated to the purpose of nation' 
a/ education, A commission to superintend this' 
work (imitated since in other countries) was fa- 
vourable to the national literature, to the study of 
Polish hii^tory, and to -the cuhivatlon of all talents, 
since so loiiij: time neglected in the country of Co- 
pernicus. Poland was embellished by buildings^ 
manufactories, banks, canals were created by se- 
veral putri(»ts. In tlie diet of 177j6 the necessitj^ 
of a 7iew code of laws was recognised, and Andrew 
ZfiTTTio^^Ari was appointed to undertake the great 
task. This code, proposed to the diet of ITSO, 
recommending the emancipation of theserfs^ the* 
admission of the trading classes, encouraging, 
commerce, etc., was rejected, and its author was 
pronounced a traitor to his country, by the majo- 
rity of the nobles who, bucked by Russia, cried' 
against any such attempt on their privileges. Nor 
weie the examples sat by some nobles who eman- 
cipated their subjects, of great use. But political 
journals and pamphlets, treating on the most ur- 
gent necessities of the country (the abolition of 
the liberum veto^ heredity of the throne)^ were pre- 
paring the minds to a reform, to be undertakea 
at a propitious moment. 

The all iu nee of Austria and Russia against the. 
:f Orte caused that of^ngland and Prussia ag^intt 
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tlH)se two empires, Russia was-acccrsing Prtissfa 
of ill intentions against Poland, and invited the lat- 
ter to an alliance against the Porte. Frederic 
William IL of Prussia, on the contrary, assured 
the Poles oFliis best intentions, proposing them an 
alliatice against Russia* The true patriots in- 
clined rather towards the king of Prussia, who 
most solemnly assured them of his honesty^ in en- 
couraging thetn,iit the same time, to reform their 
constitution, in o^derto he rendered able to De his 
allies. A diet (opened 6 Oct. 1788 ; called the 
f' greats or constituting^ ovfour years diet) confede- 
rated sxuce its opening (see page 142), proceeded 
to the work of independence and reform. Mean- 
timie Russia was engaged in wars against Turkey 
and Sweden, and apprehensive lest Poland should 
escape her grasp, she declared that any alteration 
of the institutions of the permanent council shall 
be considered as a violation of treaties. Prussia 
e^icouraged to the contrary ^^solemii I y guarantee- 
iog thfe independence, inviolability and every 
amelioration of the republic. Credulity has ever 
been a Polish weakness. Stanislas himself, the 
vassal of Russia, began to hope and to court the 
t'friendshipof Fred. William If.. In- spite of all 
means employed by Russia to dissolve the diet or 
to compel it to obedience, the permanent council 
was abolished, a defensive and offensive alliance 
was concluded with PiMiSsia, and the number of 
the nuncios was doubled, in order to alter the con- 
stitution. After many Russian intrigues, maugre 
the wavering behaviour of the wretched king, dis- 
order, disharmony and disputes were continually 
decreasing in the constituting body,. and the new 
cpnstitution was, at las,t, adopted by the diet (with 
the exception of about twelve members, bribed by 
Btnasia)* sworn. to by the kipg and received . with 



Jfealest joy by the people: — all in due form (3*, 
sind ajrain 5 May, 1791). It was also adopted, 9 
months hereafter, by ail single dietines. 

The most important articles of this constitu* 
tion are: The caffiotic faith is dominant, but alt"{ 
other persuasions are free, and not excluded from' I 
any office. The persons of the equestrian ordet ^ 
(nobility) enjoy afi ancient privileges, are equal to 
all de screes of nobility and among ttiemsehes. Thtf 
royal free towns are emancipated from the starost- 
es, j^overn themselves, are represented in diet;' 
the burghers are admitted to alf dignities and are" 
receiveil in the body of ncibles, under certain condi- 
tions. The peasants a,ndvillagers are put under thtf i 
protection of the law ; all agreements entered into \ 
between thetn and the proprietors, are mutually \ 
obliginjEi; for ever 5 entire liberty is to be enjoyed- I 
by all settlers coming from foreign countries or by I 
tliose who, being emigrated, would return. Three J 
distinct powers compose the government (the legis- 
lative in the states assembled in diet, the executive 
in the king and state- council, the judicial). The 
diet consists ot two chambers^ ot ihdit of nunciae- 
and of that of the senate, where the king is to pre- 
side. Every land -owner has a vote in the elec- 
tion of nuncios; Majority of votes in deciding: the 
tiberum veto and all confederations arc proscribed. 
Ordinary diets shaH assemble everv two vears: 
extraordinary diets, for the revision and alterations 
t>f the constitution shall be held every 25 years. 
The king can carry on negociations with foreign- 
courts, but he can not declare war or conclude (ff- 
fihitivdy any treaty, without the atlvice of the 
Siet. The king is ioh^ elective inregcerdtofami*^ 
-lies, with hereditary succession therein. The fu» 
tare dynasty shall begin with Frederic Mugustusi- 
eleetor of'Saxony. The person oF the king is mt^ 
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f mdlablej he is not an absolute monarchy but the fa- - 
*' therand the head of the nation. Four commis- 
sions, (of education^ police^ war and exchequer)^ ^ 
elected bj the diet, shall assist the state-council. 
All inhabitants are defenders of their country. 
Courts of districts, of palatinates, of the three pro- 
vinces (Great-, Little-Poland, and Litwania), for 
noblesy and district-courts (or free towns, for peas- 
ants^ and for Curland were instituted or contirm- 
ed, all subordinate to one supreme comilial tribu- 
nal which shall be chosen at every diet. In short, . 
all matters concerning the administration were 
regulated by one instrument entitled, " Constitu- 
tion of the 3(/ of May 1791". 

The same diet appropriated to the government- 
one- tenth of the tax from each Kead of the popula- 
tion, and decreed that the army be increased to -^ 
one hindred thousand m&n. That constitution 
is; the next in age after that of the United States 
of America.. It ^as but fourty years later, that 
Great-Britain reached the liberality of the Polish 
constitution, with regard to religion ; whilst the 
mutual relations of both chambers are yet less - 
clearly drawn in the French charter, than they 
were in the Polish. Considering all circumstan- 
ces, that constitution, adopted without bloodshed, - 
and without the violation of any right rooted ift- 
history or of any principle based on theory, is a 
honourable monument ot the progress of civilisa- 
r- tion in Poland. Fox and the great adversaries of' 
! all revolutionary movements, Pitt and Burke, , 
- were enthusiastic in their admiration of the con- 
^' fttitution of the Sd May. King Stanislas mani- 
fi^ted that he would expose his life to maintain it 
and to consolidate thus the happiness of Poland. 
Erederic William of Prussia declared, *'to be. 
luifjppy to have been able, to contribuXe ta the. sup-^ 
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p»rtofthe liberty and independenceof Poland, and' 
that one of his most pleasing cares will be to main- 
tain and strengthen the ties which unite him with 
the Polish nation (^23d Miy)." 

But ere Poland could enjoy the advantages of' 
a happy change, it found pat**nt and latent ene- . 
mies. Although the independence, imlivisibUityi ; 
and new constitution had been recognised by 
Prussia and Austria (emperor Leopold II.) at Pil- 
nitz ; although Catharine had promised not to ; 
support any opponent of that reform ; neverthe- 
less, after the conclusion of peace with Sweden 
(ir90) and (being deserted by Austria) with the * 
Otoinan Porte (9 Jan. 1792), she declared herself 
against it (May 18) and sent troops to PoIand« 
She was not disappointed in expecting a faction 
in her favour. Three ambitious noblemen had 
solicited her assistance against the new constitu- 
tion and its adherents ; they signed, together with 
only thirteen accomplices, an act of confederacy at 
Tdrgowicz (Ukraine, 14 May) to that effect. The 
Russians proclaimed that they came as friends of 
the ancient glorious institutions, to restore violat- 
ed rig!its and to protect t!ie true patriots as well, 
as the liberty and independence of the republic, 
against malevolent innovators. Stanislas, on whom 
the diet had conferred almost dictatorial power, 
and who had reiterated his oath on the new con- 
stitution, promising to be ready to spill his blood 
foi* it, fell again into his usual irresolution and • 
avoided every offensive step against the interest 
oli Russia. Kosciusko^ 8 (late aid-de-camp of 
Washington) successful^ affair at Zielence (in VoU 
hynia, 18 June) and his glorious resistance at 
Dubienka (17 July ; on the Bug river, where ha 
withstood with four thousand men and eight can- 
cons, to eighteen thousand of the best Russians 
ttsoops with fourty cannons, before taking ji hon^^- 
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durable retreat) and other heroic deeds of the PoFe*^ 
were of no avail. The wretched kins: wrote ta* 
the empress, offering to make the grand duke Con- 
stantine his successor ; but he received the order 
to join the Targowiczans **if he wished that she 
call herself his sister and friendly neighbour." He 
signed the act of the confederates, condemning the 
decrees of the constituting diet, as pernicious to 
the state, as overturning the sacred laws of the re- 
public and as establishing a tnonarcho-democratie 
constitution. Poland was once more in the pow- 
er of liussia; the armywas disbanded, without ob- 
taining the arrears of their pay, and the inhabi- 
tants were compelled to accede ^o said confedera- 
tion. Litwania protested against the proceedings 
of the native enemies of Poland, who were gorged 
with Russian gold, and treated, at tlte same, with 
contempt by their employers. The creeping and 
senseless flatteries poured on Catharine by the 
tfaitors, were equalled by their cupidity and by 
.the excesses of Russians. 

Joseph li. had declared <<that he would not 
permit that a shrub be taken from Poland," and 
Frederic Wiltiam II. had made an alliance with 
the republic (see page 156), so that the patriots 
hoped to obtain assistance from Leopold II. (the 
successor of Joseph), a high-minded monarch, and 
tVom said ally, 13ut Leopold died and the Prus- 
sian stated "that he never thought of supporting 
<<^or protecting the new constitution; that the 
** state of things has entirely changed since the al-* 
Hiance.*' Yet the same Icing had made a new con* 
stitution the condition- of that alliance ; he had 
\\k\\y approved of said constitution, as a wise and 
regular one; and when the castes /oerfen's arrived^ 
the same ally blamed the framers of that very con»- 
«titutien, and excused himself with maniftst-iiesr* 
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Tlic French revolution which had been hailed 
as a regeneration of ihe decayed order of things, 
Ikcaine rather too bhiody and excited a violent 
reaction on the part of all monarchs and aristo- 
orats, so much so that they themselves became 
equal in violence to the terroFists. Afraid of 
France, the king of Prussia, sending troops into 
Poland, issued a declaration, in which is stated 
amongst many unfair assertions? that the enter- 
♦^•prizes of the French Jacobin emissaries are most 
•^powerfully seconded in Poland, and being ne- 
<*icessitated,in combination with the allied courts, 
«to continue the (French) war, a;:d being on the 
w-eve of opening a campaign, measures were con- 
<♦ certed with those courts which could not forbear 
•♦owning that from sounil policy it should not be 
••allowed that the fuctioua sln»uld be suffered to 
•<be free in Pol n<l. His troops are to cover his 
<* territories, to suppress the ill disposed incendia' 
••fie^, to restore and maintain order and tnm- 
i*quillity, etc." (16 Jan. 17»3). 

When the Russian minister was asked by the 
TCargowiczans (to whom Catharine had promised 
ii^e inviolabilify o\' the repnblican territory), why 
thlB Prussians entered Great-Poland, he feigned to 
be ignorant of the reason and replied that '^ the 
empress is either in favour of the Poles or in that 
of Prussia : in the first case, .her protection would 
bis suiRcient, and in the latter every opposition 
to Prussia would be useless." Prussia had since 
long time the «lesire of obtaining the cities ef 
Tliorn and Danzrig^ but it was opposed by Russia. 
The alliance of the Polish republic with Prussia 
)i&d been concluded with theview of preventing an 
approach of the Russian to the Prussian courts 
which latter had received proposals of obtaining 
(ijreAt*P.olaDd^ in cas^ it^shoulcl be neutral durinj; 
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fl>e late Turkish war. The confederates of Targtt- 
wicz themselves now began to repent (heir rash- 
ness, and they issued a protestation against the 
Prussian invasion, wound up with bombastic pro- 
fessions of patriotism (Grodno, S Feb.), Danzig 
was entered by Prussian troops, *« as the seat of 
an audsicious sect" (24 Feb.). Francis 11.^ en^.pe- 
ror of Germany, declared that, "alth(»ugh we do 
<'not interfere in thij domestic concerns i)i Po- 
« land, yet we are b(mnd to see that no concerted^ 
<' measures against those law/id relati'ous (i»f Prus- 
*<sia to Poland) should he tolerated in our herC' 
^^dttari; (?) dominions (14 Feb-)." 

By an ukase read in all churches (27 March). 
Catharine said that ** her endeavours lo maintain 
** peace and freedom among^st her rieifi^hbours^ 
" have been atiended with lyinumerablt tosses.'—' 
** She has been pleased lo take under her sway; 
** a portion of Poland. Frederick WiUianj is- 
sued also a manifcsio (25 March), siaiinj^ his 
intemion of seizinjj Gieai-Poland, since *• the 
*^ safety of his states did require, to set to the re- 
*• public of Poland such boundaries wl)ic.h are 
** inost compatible with her interior strength and 
"situation, and to facilitate to her the ways and 
** means of procuring, without prejudice of her 
"liberty, a well-ordained, solid and active form 
*•* of government, etc.." In a Russian decJara-r 
tion (9 April), the Poles are accused for esiab-? 
lishing clubs of Jacobines, and, therefore, the re- 
public *' is lo be confined in narrower boiiods,. 
^* by awarding; her an existence and proportions 
"which suit an intermediary power best, and 
^•and which facilitate lo her the means of sicur- 
" injj herself, without prejudicing her former 
*^ liberty etc. Their majesties tnvf/c the PolisIiiV 
-^nation to assemble, as soon as possible, in a dlr- t 
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/ '**et, to the end of proceeding to an amicable reg^ 

I ^^ulation concerning this object (the second par-^ 

I iition)^ ''and to concur with the salutary inten- 

\ *' tion they have, lor securing to her in future a 

! " state of indiaturbed peace, fixed on a stable and 

-. *' Solid basis." There the patriots are accused 

as having " durst to speak of Sicilian vespers^ 

** threatening the Russians." 

History had been abused and perverted, to co- 
ver the injustice of the first pariiiion (see page 
150), and now the defence of -iJie genuine princi- 
ples of government and of society was put in 
contribution, to excuse the second disniember- 
ment. But at this time ihe excesses ot Jacobinism 
had not yet attained their highest degree in 
France! And" its principles were diameiricalLy 
opposed to those of the constitiUion ofthe'SofMay 
1791. The French reform was made by the 
tiers-elat, whilst ii has been intended to be don« 
by the nobility in Poland. The tendency of the 
French revolution was democratic and republican^ 
while that of the Polish reform was aristocratic 
and monarchic. Mehee called the Polish consti- 
tution a tyrannic one, while the Polish noblemen 
had the greatest horror of Jacobinism. 

The first dismemberment had been occasioned 
by the self- neglect and anarchy of the Poles (sec 
page 153) : but now, when they had got the start 
of their neighbours in the development of the 
principles of a regular government, they were 
crushed) instead of being assisted to ripen the 
fruits of their new constitution. The friendship 
and alliance of the Poles had been courted, in or- 
der to be used as means of deceiving thero.-«- 
They had been compelled to make steps, for 
which they were condemned afterwards* They 
were represented as thinking and intending whait 
had never entered in their views. 
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Stanislas, despised by Poles, ill-treated by Rus- 
sians, excused himself for havinf;; acceded to the 
Tarjjowicz-act, with his believe to secure thereby 
Poland's inviolability. His disposition to abd^ 
cate now was overcome by the menace of Catha- 
rine, that she would not grant him a safe retreat. 
The permanent council (see page 152) was re es- 
tablished, and a diet was convoked at Grodno^ 
both on the command of the foreij^n ministers. — 
To ensure a majority, laws (sancita) were passed, 
excluding, from being elected as nuncii, not only 
those who had done nothing for the canfederacy^ 
or something for the new constitution, but also 
all inhabitants of the portions destined to be torn 
from the republic. On the contrary, virtuous men 
who had been persecuted as criminals, were ad- 
mitted to be elected, and, moreover, Russian 
garrisons were put in all the places appoiuted 
lor the dielines. 

'T}[\t last diet was opened (17 June 1793) and"^ 
Stanislas recommended negociation as the only 
means of procuring any alleviation of the trou- 
bles. The foreign ministers insisted on the com- 
pliance with the demands of their sovdTeigRS. — 
Russia demanded, with threats, the signature of 
a treaty ceding her a portion of the republic— 
The diet had yet some patriotism, although it 
has been artfully picked, and Stanislas was high- 
ly alarmed at its intractability. Some thought 
that by making the concessions to Russia they 
would avoid those which Prussia required* A 
deputation to treat with Russia was empowered 
by 73 voices against 20, and after some debate^ 
the disgraceful treaty of cession was signed 
(23 July). Next day similar concessions were 
demanded by Prussia* Humiliated as the Polea 
werCythcy coald not stifle their indignation ftt 



Frederick WilUam'a liypocrisy and treachery, aJn4 
they veiited their wrath in imprecaiions against 
him and in reproaches made la Stanislas. The ; 
Russian minister insisted on the immediate rati* 
fication of the treaty of cession and informed the 
stales, that to prevent tumult, he should order 
two batetlHons of grenadiers tmth four pieces of 
cannon to suiTound the hall of the diet. Thi& 
was done, no ])erson was suffered to go out, no 
armed nuncio was permitted to enter, and 
Russian armed officers and soldiers were to- ) 
prevent the deputies even from moving from their I 
seats. Sievers^ the Russian minister^ said that j 
he thus insured a perfect freedom of debate, — V 
Some few members still raised their voices ; four j 
were consequently arrested, maugre the. protest j 
of the diet, to which Sievers replied ** that he ■ 
would teach them that first of laws how to respect \ 
sovereigns.^^ An obstinate and unafiimous «t- 
lence being the answer of the diet, the Russian 
general informed them, that they must remain : 
in that hall until they acceded to the demands^ 
and that, if this failed, he should use rigour. — 7 
Not a mouth was opened. After mid night a de- * 
tachment of soldiers who had been ordered to ; 
retire, was called in, when a traitorous nuncio; 
{Mnkwitz) proposed, that silence should be consi- \ 
dered as a consent to the proposition. The ques- \ 
tion, if the treaty should be signed without reser- \ 
vation, was three tlmies repealed, and not being j 
answered, that instrument of spoliation by Prus- ? 
sia was signed (5 Sep^ethbcr). 

These violent protie'edirtjgi' were recorded iii 
the acts of the diet,. whe»*e ii id said (24 Septem- 
ber) *«that beinRT lihabie, cVen'by the sacfi&ce of 
* * our lives/ to relieve qui* cioun trV froin the yoke 
**bf iti' opiirtisops, yrt &Mii^'' 9'i^:^ierihf^ 
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*^ trusting that means may then be found to re»^ 
♦* cue Poliind from oppression and slavery.'' Nc- 
yertheless, the republic put itself under the pro^ 
feciion of the benevolent empress of ail Russias.— * 
This diet of GrodnOy the epoch of Poland's an- 
nihilation, was turbulent in its subseq^uent sit- 
tings, in which a constitution, was framed, for the 
remains of the republic* Although it was done 
without any guarantee, the control of Russia wa& 
admitted in a treaty of alliance. In the long 
last sitting (from 23 to 24 N&vember) the statesi 
received a congratulation of Prussia on said al- 
liance with Russia* Catharine was begged ta 
pardon the republic for the fault committed by 
her late diet^ in re-establishing a military decora- 
tion that had been instituted by the diet of War- 
saw 1701, Hy this second partition Russia took 
more than 4ooo German square miles, with more 
than three millions of inhabitants ; Prussia about 
\ 1000 German square miles, with 1,100,000 inha- 
/ bitants, calling this acquisition South-Prussia. — 
The remainder (4,400 m. with 3,400,000 inhabi- 
tants) was yet entitled " republic of Poland.^* — 
The limits were not definitively marked out ; mili- 
tary possession was the only tenure. As usual,, 
the rest was insured by Catharine, as independent^ 
under the sway of her ambassador* The treaty 
of cession was executed on the 14 of October^ 
1793. 

Not only were the acts of the constituting di- 
et publicly annulled, but it was declared as not 
having existed. Poland fell guiltless, without 
having provoked her neighbours, at the very mo- 
ment of her'intended palingenesis, a victim of the 
duplicity of Prussia and of the ambition of Rus:* 
sia. Unfortunately she was able to be treated vx 
avch a manneiv* having delayed the d^velopm^ilt 



^ p&pular strength, till her resources were toU 
much exhausted. Constitutions however finely 
written on parchment <^an not h^al diseases that 
are rooted in a deranged constitution oT the body 
politic ! 

Those Poles who were devoted to lib^ty were 
now wandering in foreign lands, carrying with 
them hearts which yearned for their fatherland | 
they went chiefly to Dresden and Leipzig. The 
rudeness, hypocrisy and sJiness of the Russian 
ambassador, and the impudent and haughty de- 
meanour of the Moscovites were too much for 
being endured even by the timid and willingless 
Poles. Thaddeus Kosciuszko (see page 159; bom 
at Mereczetmczyzna, in Litwania, 12 February 
1746 ; American and Polish general, French ci- 
tizen, etc.), Kollontay (the chief-framer of tht 
constitution of Sd May) and several other conspi- 
cuous patriots waited for a favorable juncture to 
unsheath the sword once more for their country. 
Called upon by their friendB in Poland, th&y wero 
obliged to hasten their plans, leaving, to Pravl- 
deace the issue of the most rash enterprize. Tli« 
opponents of the intended insurrection argued as 
follows : that the nobles cared more about their 
privileges, than about the independence of Po- 
land, being slaves and tyrants at once ; that the 
wild heroism of the Poles had lessened, before 
the art of war became known j that the torpor of 
the people, resulting from long-lasting tyranny, 
was either invincible,, or that it would give place 
to enthusiasm which was dreaded by the masters ; 
that a long-lasting peace, interrupted but by an- 
archy and single skirmishes, had d<*prived the 
nobles of the force of perseverance and of the 
habit of making sacrifices j etc. The friends 
of an insuiTection, on the other sidie, heightened 
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tkk^iv courage by the hope placed in other powers, 
which they supposed to be afraid of Russia's 
preponderance j they expected neutraliiy from 
Austria, a diversion from Sweden and the Su- 
blime Porte ; they attributed more spirit of life 
to the people, higher mind to the nobles ; they 
hastened the explosion, before honour itsf lf> their 
aple blessing, should be lost. 

Persecutions of the innocent and suspected^ 
transportions of peasantry into Russia, and eve- 
ry kind of insult filled the Polish hearts with a 
desire of revenge. An unanimous plot was ex* 
tended all over the kingdom^ it was maturing 
for several weeks without being betrayed, though 
it comprehended women, youths, Jews and bank* 
ers. Unfortunately the explosion was forestal- 
led* A Russian order issued for the reduction of 
the Polish army, from about 30,000 to the half, 
without even pa}ing the arrears du^ to them^ 
was the signal Tor throwing off the galling yoke. 

Madalinski^ instead of disbanding his cavalry 
at Pultusk, entered the portion of Poland occu- 
pied by Prussia (15 March 1764), where he made 
several prisoners and exacted contributions. He 
and other officers and troops hastened to Cracow. 
The Russian plenipotentiary^ at finding that his 
orders,, to arrest all suspected persons,, were not 
executed, concentrated hi^ troops in Warsaw.*— 
Koaciuszko reached Cracow (night of 23 and 24 
March), and was proclaimed generalissimo {Na- 
czelnik) with illimited dictatorial power to do every 
thing towards the weal of the people^ which is the 
mpreme law. His power was absolute in the 
command of the armies, and in the regulation of 
all affairs civil and political ; he was, however, 
to appoint a national council by his own will ; 
he was also empowered to nominate a successor 
who was to be subordLnAle to. that council. 
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All men able to bear arms took an oath, that 
mery night, on the standardof John Sobieskl (see 
page 140^. A property- tax Was assessed, and the 
estates or the traitors to Poland were proclaimed 
as being forfeited. The dictator issued a procla- 
mation (24 March), some striking passagess of 
which are : ^^our hope is in the contempt of death.. 
The first step to break the yoke is the determina- 
tion to become free, and to know our strength is 
the first step to victory. PFho ie not for us is 
against us.^^ I'he constitution of the third of 
May, 1791, was sworn to wrth great solemnity (26 
March). The dominions of th^ emperor of Ger- 
many and kin^ of Hungary were ordered to be 
respected. iGsciuszko started towards Warsaw 
f I April) with about four thousand regular sol- 
oli^rs and ' with peasants who were armed with 
scythesy pikes, etc.. After the defeat of a Rus- 
sian body (4 April, ne&r, Jlaclaioice), he return- 
ed toCracow which wa^fortified againstan aggres- 
sion menaced from Pr'ussia.and Austria. 

King Stanislas was ordered te declare himself 
against the iftsut^gents (€ Ajsiril), the Polish garrison 
at Warsaw was to be disarmed, the military store* 
were to be seized, tire was. to be set ta the city, 
and the king was to be carried oflT by the Rus- 
sians. These designs having transpired, the peo- 
ple rose to assist the Polish troops (17 April). The 
bloody contest^ against about eight thousand Rus- 
sians, lasted.over' two days and terminated with 
the victory of the Poles, whose character was 
unalloyed by discreditable feelings. All money 
found in the house of the Rdssran minister wa» 
brought to the Polish authorities ; the Russians 
taken prisoners were humanely treated ; the for- 
eign residents were left unmolested; the peopfe 
laid down their arms. Warsaw acceded to-atl 
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measures that had been taken at Cracovr. Saiso^ 
ptia (16 April), the city of Wilna (23 April) and 
fnany other cities and districts rose and joined 
the insurrection of Kosciuszko« The king was 
watched, in order to prevent his escape. 

Kosciuszko,bj calling the peasants to arms, gave 
umbrage to the noble land-owners. The organisa- 
tion of the people was ra^re difficult, than he had 
imagined, their moral force not being in proposi- 
tion to their physical strength. The nobility, on 
the contrary, were toa confident in their torce^ 
and not obedient enough. Kosciuszko was too 
mild, as to be able to keep in unison all unwieldy 
elements. The spirit of faction began to rise at 
Warsaw, and the populace became restlees. Being: 
ignorant that a Russian body had Been reinforced 
by twenty thousand Prussians, under the com- 
mand of their king, Kosciuszko engaged himself 
(6 June) near Sczczekociny, and though thrown 
by a force treble his own, lie continued his march 
towards Warsaw in good order. Another body 
of the patriots suft'ered also a defeat near Chelm 
(8 June) and was thrown back on Lublin. Cra- 
cow was surrendered to the Prussians (15 June), 
without resistance. 

A supreme national council of eighth members 
had been instituted (10 May), but its authroity 
was not very .^tficient. A stain on the history oif 
the insurreciioti was the 28th of June, when se- 
veral prisoners, accused of treachery, were mur- 
dered by the populace of Warsaw. -Kosciuszke 
ordered the execution of the ring-leaders. 

Austrians entered also Poland, without opposi- 
tion (30 June), in the meantime the Prussians 
and Russians, as well as Kosciuszko who march- 
ed on tl>e left bank of the Vistula, continued t» 
approach Warsaw. All means used to prevent 
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fiis reaching the capiiU (10 July), were useless. 
The fortiticattiHi ei the city was now continu- 
ed with the greatest zeal by all inhabitants^ 
ladies not excepted; The siege of Warsaw, by 
about fifty thousand Prussians under Frederie 
William 11., and by nine thousand Russians, dis- 
tinguished by many her&ic ideeds of the Poles, 
and resisted by the activity and providence of 
the dictator, was unexpectedly raised by the 
Prussian king (5 Sept.). This sudden retreat 
was caused by the news of an insurrection in 
South- Prussia^ where the Prussian yoke was even ! 
more hard than that of Russia, since oppression \ 
was connected with endeavours to suppress th^ | 
Polish language* 

The insurrection in this most ancieot Lechic 
country (the seat of the genuine Poles, the first 
nucleus of the Polish empire^. the cradle of the 
Piasts, see pages 64, 91, 92) relieved Warsaw, 
by intercepting the ammunitions of the Prussians; 
but it tended only to increase the cruel treatment 
experienced from the master^ Although the great- 
est part of South -Prussia came in the possession 
of the patriots, chiefly by the assistance of Dom- 
browski and Madalinski^ the attempt of breaking 
the chains contributed but to render them stiU 
heavier. 

In Litwania the good ^ause was thriving still 
less prosperously ; Wilna had fallen into the 
hands of the Russians (I£ Aug.), and nearly all 
the rest of the province shared this fate. Suwarow 
had been ordered by Catharine to march to War- 
saw, against the ungrateful Poles who had mista- 
ken her bentvolence^ and broken the alliance, bj 
which all advantages were on their side. Th^ 
bold Russian general advanced roost rapidly from 
the frontiers of Turkey, and threw a Polish body 
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Aear Krupcxycif in spite ef its galant resistadrce 
(ir, 18 Sept.). The read to Warsaw being thus 
laid open, Kosciaszko advanced- to -support the 
fljing corps, and to resist the Russians f but Fer-* 
sen's Russian corps, which had besieged Warsaw^ 
was advancing from the palatinate of Sandomir, 
to join Suwarow. In order to prevent this junc- 
tion, Kosciuszko returned to Afaciejowice (7 Oct) 
with eight thousand men, after having confided 
the command of the chief-armj to Poniatowski 
(nephew of the king, late generalissimo), and that 
of the Litwan forces to Mohnmowski, 

Intending to attack- Fersen, and hoping to be 
supported during the action by Poninskt who 
ought to have kept off the enemj, Kosciuszko in- 
trenched himself in an elevated position. His 
plan becoming known to the Russians, he was at^ 
tacked, though^ he wished to avoid the fight in 
consequence of 'the non-arrival of said succour. 
Twice w«re the vigourous attacks repulsed and 
success was wavering at- the third, when Suwar- 
t>w's corps superior in number, discipline and am- 
munition, appeared on the field. The Polish infan- 
try could not withstand,: the~cavalry could not be 
secured. Ever in the hottest part of the engage- 
ment, Kosciuszko had three horses shot under 
him, and was felled to the ground by the lance of 
a Kosak. Recovering, he mounted again and 
hastened to rally his flying cavalry, but missing 
the way, his horse tumbled in leaping over a ditch. 
A cut of a sabre in the neck, and a thrust of a 
lance exhausted his force. He sighed ^^ Fini9 
FoloniaeP^ (\0 OcU) and fell senseless to the 
ground; His companions were killed or taken 

Srisoners : Kniaziewicz, Sierakowski, Kaminski, 
riemcewicz, were among the latter. The dictator 
vas recognized, notwithstanding the plainness o£ 
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h\s uniform* Respected even bj Kosaks, he was 
carried by theoi, on lances^ ta Fersen who treat- 
ed him with kindness^ As soon as he was able 
to travel, Suwarow sent him to the Uussiaa head- 
quarter near Kiew^ whence he was conveyed to 
JPetersburg^ Ue was iinprisoned in a strong dun- 
geon^ from which he was released by emperor 
x'au/ /«(1796), on the promise never to draw his 
-sword aj^ainst Russia. He paid a visit to the 
United States (179r) and to VV ashington at Mount 
Vernon, returned next year to France, and retir- 
ed, at last to Soleure,in SwitzerlanfL, where he 
died on the loth October, 1817. 

The news of iC()sciusz.ku's carptivity was receiir- 
«d as the announcement of Poland's «nd« The 
Poles seemed all paralysed* A Polish corps was 
Again defeated. Praga was hastily for ti tied, vthe 
ill-equipped army concentred near Warsaw. Su- 
warow hastened to take Warsaw,, ere the king ok' 
|*rus»ia should arrive.. Pra^a was carried by the 
butcher of Ismail (4 Sq\\) who commanded four* 
iy thousand ^x>od troops, against ten. thousand 
Poles under Zajonczek. In a horrible carnage ) 
eight thousand Poles perished sword in hand, and. - 
the bridge over the Vistula being broken, fifteen; 
thousand inhabitants were left behind^ of whom^ 
the greatest part were cut do^wn, or burnt in thein 
houses, or drowncrd in the river (4 Nov. )• Ignaei 
Potokocii pne of the chief-supporters of the con^ 
atitution of the 3d ef May^ oSered lus head to 
Suwarow, in propitiAtioii for his coui^try, and 
aince this moment the murdering ceased^ 

Warsaw capitulated (ft Na¥eml>er 1794) and 
was entered t-be next day by the Russians. A part 
of the Polish arrny, with some authors of the 
revpLution, had quitted the city, but being pursu^ 
1^4 it WAS dispersed or s^rreidered. la spite ot 
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the capitulatioiiy all patriots of consequence wert 
sent to Petersburg or to Si^ria. Frederick Wil- 
Ham II. punished the insurgents^ as if they had 
been bis own subjects, and Francis IL was 
scarcely less huma«e ; both dooming the patriots 
to prison in fortresses. Confiscation of the es- 
tates was aho not spared- The archives of Po- 
land and Litwafiia, together with the splendid 
library of Zaluskty were transported to Warsaw, 
and the former were,, at last, divided between the 
three partitioning powers. 

On^the 3d of January 17^5, a declaration of 
the three powers, announcing their intention to 
divide the republic, was pttbllshed y on the 24th 
of October of the same year, the trtaty for the 
third partition was concluded, but the arrange- 
ment as to the limits was not settled till the dlst 
of October 1796. By this last partition even the 
name of Poland, disappeared from, the map of 
Europe. Russia incorporated to herself the 
countries East of the rivers Bug and Niemeo, 
containing Wihta ; Austria the greatest part of 
the coutitry liaying between the Bug and Vistula 
and all that is S. of the Pilica river, containing; 
Cracow y, and Frtujsia took all the rest^ contain* 
ing Warsaw. 

King Stanislas, who had adopted the epithet of 
Augustus (which the Germans translate with 
SD^c^rcr M 9i<ic^§, rnvgrnenter of the tmpire; see 
page 28., 144)^ was ordered to go to Grodno, 
where he ai^ned an act of abdication (25 Novem- 
ber 1795), on the anniversary day of his corona- 
tion. This act was presented to Catharine on 
her namerday. An annual pension was granted 
to him and his debts were paid. On Catharine'a 
•demise (November 1796), he went to Petersburg, 
where he ended his unhappy life (12 Feb. 1798). 
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. FIFTH PERIOD. Koiciuszko's device i^ 
^ liberty^ integrity^ independence^'* and his war* 
song: ^^ Poland is not yet dead^^' continued to 
inspire the patriots. AH political parties of 
Europe were differently interested in Poland's 
fate. All patriots who had been able to escape 
the grasp of the three powers^ scattered in differ- 
ent couutdes, chiefif in France, Sweden^ and 
Turkey^ which they considered as natural friends 
of the Poles* Venice, Florence and Paris 'were 
the meeting-places of the principal patriots. By 
means of Barssy the Polish agent at Paris, a con- 
federacy was formed, which corresponded with 
another at Venice. England was not favourable 
to the Poles, being in friendship with their ene- 
mies. The treaty of peace between the French 
republic and Prussia (Basle, April, 1795) manifes- 
ted the insincerity of all promises held out by 
tbe French. But the war against Austria being 
continued, the Polish emigrants resolved to 
fi|;ht against her. Paul of Russia, and the King 
ot Prussia had abated in their persecutions, but 
Austria persevered in her cruel policy. Never- 
theless a confederacy was formed at Cracow, cor- 
responding with that at Paris. An invasion was 
contemplated to be made in Austrian Poland, 
from Moldavia. The Oivan was solicited to 
support the plans of the patriots, but without ef- 
fect. Dombrowski had twice the intention of 
cutting himself through Germany and of joining 
the French (already 1793, and after Praga's des- 
truction). Declining all splendid offers to engage 
lum in Russian or Prijfssian service, he proposed 
to the Directory to form Polish legions^ but the 
French constitution not allowing any foreign 
troops to be taken into service, he concluded, 
mxhthcBid of £on<qiarte^ the victor, a convention 
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with the CiS'jSfpinerepubHt (MWm rth J«tiuatf, 
1797). Th'jsc legions kejVtlhclr national cos- 
tume, bat they adopted the French cockade and 
epaulets A^ith the Italian inscription: ^^ Fret men 
are brothers,^* 

.^iotvrit.hstanding all obstacles, the Poles of all 
ranks eagerly flocked, even from the banks of the 
Dniepr, to join Dombrowski, whose corps wat 
also filled by Polish deserters and prisoners of the 
Austrian army. They were soon employed to quell 
the insurrection near Mantua. Dombrowski in- 
tended to penetrate with .^000 men, through Hun^ 
ti;ary« into Galicia, when the treaty of Leobtn 
(signed 18 Aprih 1797), preliminary to the ptaee 
of Campo Formio (October Srd) with Austria, 
i^endered these hopes chimerical. 

The Polish legions formed still part of th6 
corps which terminated the existence of the obli- 
garchial republic of Venice. The comtittUing 
diet (limited on the 29th May, 1791, see page 
156) was convoked at Milan^ but the agents sent 
to Poland were intercepted. Bonaparte replied 
to a solicitation for an admission of a Polish re- 
presentative in the Congress of Rastadt : *• the 
wishes of every friend of liberty are for the bravt 
Poles, but their re-establishment depends from 
time and destiny." The prospects of the patriot* 
were since now limited to military e&ploits. To- 
wards the close of 1797, they numbered 7146 
men, formed into two corps, comnianded by KniO' 
ziewicz (see page 172) and by fVielhorski. Al- 
though being neither clad nor paid, but doitt|; 
hardest service, they fought without murmurin|f« 
In. the war ugainst the Pope, IJombroski entered 
Rome (3 May 1798). The trdphies t>f ^^bieski 
made at the rescue of Yienna (see page' 140) 
were ofiered to him : the standard of the great 
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yixir, which had been de|x>sited at Loretto, after- 
wards always accompanied the head-quarter of 
the legions ; and the sword of Sobicski was sent 
%o Koscluszko. 

Legions were also formed during the epheme- 
ral Roman rfptMic, lnconscqu«;nce of the great 
services rendered in the Napolilan tear (1798), 
KniaziewicK was sent to present to the Directory 
the banners taken from the enemy. In the next 
campaign against theilussians and Austrians, un- 
der Suwarow's command, the second Itgion had to 
sustain theii* onset at Manilla. After the bloo- 
dy days of 26 March and 5 April, 1799, out of 
4000 barely one half returned to the citadel; 
and there remained but 800, when it capitulated 
(28 July). By a secret article all Austrian deser- 
ters were given up, Wielhorski not excepted; and 
only 150 returned to France out of the whole le- 
gion. The Jlrst legion under Dombrowski had 
been ordered from Naples to Florence, but before 
arriving, the Italian army was already defeated 
and Toscana was in full insurrection. After 
reaching Florence, through many obstacles, ht 
was ordered to render himself master of the 
roads in the Appennines and afterwards to com- 
mand the left wing. The days 17, 18, etc. of June 
were fatal to the Poles on the Tnbbiay where 
they furiously fought against the, butcher of Pra- 
ga (see page 173^). The French army turned to- 
wards Genoa. The first legion was almost anni- 
hilated at Aovi (15 August), and in the subse- 
quent reverses of the republican army, until their 
mctory of Zurich (16 September), after which 
the Russians seceded from the coalition. 

The Cis- Alpine republic ceasing to exist. Bona- 
fUrte being raised to the consulate (9 November), 
and the laws that esicluded foreigners from t^ 

16 
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Fre?jch army bcinpj abolished, Dombrowski ob- 
tained leave to raibci a new corps eniilled first 
hgion^ composed of irdan'ry at»d ariillery. Kiiia- 
r.tcwicz was also c(.nMV;i>si<Mi(d to raise a corps 
oi* cavalry, for ilie hglon of the Danube, 

'I ht: Pyramide.s had also L.een witness of Polish 
devotion to the carh** of ihe French, from whom 
they hoped the restoration td' iheir country. *Vw/- 
kow^iki, aid de camp of 15. n oj)arte and mcm- 
her of the insiiiuie of tJreai Cairo, fell in the 
insurrection of il/is city. Cieneral Zajonczck 
(see page 173) iii-iuni^uished himself also in 
^^'4:ypt. 

From Mar5.(i!Ic J'.e iirad quarter of Dom- 
browski was ^^;M;•^'\■? J- (1 \u Milan (3 October, 
ISOO); there uen ;: • :v then 5000 men. Bona- 
jiarte refused i'» v:)\vr ':•'. thf* views of the Poles, to 
permit them lo »••/-,•' tlnii foices toSO,000, which 
were to form tin: )». i u ti;,' of the army of the Uhinej 
under Kosciu^/.ko. a:..: 'o penetrate into Galicia. 
Kniaziewic'/- . 1 1 -le ii^ lA d 3500 men w'as employed 
by Moreau. Vu- r.ii'.'.;ri!:<»tt d in jjreat measure to 
the victory o" //i/o^///.;: /a/ (4 December), after 
which he ?^i.«. i evi lic r^.i as far as the Salza ri- 
ver, foriT.i!;^ Je \\jiv. Dombrowski contiibulcd 
much to ir.' rtdiiction of Mantua. Neverthc-. 
less Polai'd \. iS nni rxrn mentioned in the treiUy 
of Lumvill' {':^\h\)yuiuy 1 8.n ). 

Bonaparte pro-. ably ir.ur.decl to attach the Polish 
legions id l,;v p-rsou. ainrin^ perhaps at his eleva- 
tion. K';i;,zie vie/, was called to Strassburg, but 
suspeciini:; ^jic intci-riom he gave his dismission, 
and hisic;<i )i! v jsotdeiccl to join that of Dombrow- 
ski, '^oih ii l!) ' miifie a ;^ft to the new kmgt^/ Hef^ 
rurla. i h-: v !p.j»fi!j«-re(i ] 5,000 men at Milan. Ma- 
ny Poli-s It ii lii^horxiLe, disj>;usted with Fr^iicli 
iDgraiiiuuc, -jkI picluiHg of the generul gmrvisi^. 
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granted by the destroyers '>f Poland, they return- 
ed home. Those who remained entered the Hc- 
trurian, afterwards the Neapolitan service; others 
were incorporated in the army of observation in 
Italy, and were sent (18()-^), at last, with Jabto- 
nowskiy to fight under Leclerc^ against Toassitint^ 
the chief of the negro insurgents of St. Domins^o, 
More than three-fourths of the Pules pcri^shcd by 
the s\»ord or the yellow-fever, and the rest, taken 
by the English, were obliged to serve in Jamaica, 
Poland, not n^ore the country of the free, was, 
xneantime, governed in three manners. Bui all 
three masters agreed in one point which, being pro- 
fitable tio them, Was the onlv onti ihixt was left sian- 
ding as a part of the constitution of 3d May (•«?« 
page 158) : this was the lax then decreed as 
means for saving the country. A commission of 
the three courts, was established at \Vars>aw, to 
administer this income. The German Imiguaj^e 
was introduced into nil schools, public offices and 
acts of administration, in Austrian as well as in 
Prussian Poland. In the Uuer, the land'^d pro- 
prietors were, by-and-by, deprived of their es- 
tates, by means of insidious and usurious loans 
of money y made to them on the mortgage of 
their lands, which they not always were able to 
redeem. Russia, on tie contrary, was much le.'is 
oppressive concerning l\\^ nationality 6f Poland. 
Kmperor Alexanfler patronised public instruc- 
tion and reorganised the university of Wilna (sec 
page 136). Austria, abolishing that of Cracow 
(see page 111), instituted a school of her kind at 
licopol, changed the residence of the Polish kings 
into military barracks, and exhausted her Polish 
dominion by enormous levies of recruits for her 
armies, and by the system of her paper-money. — 
Prussian Poland was most happy in regard to 
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matrrial prosperity, enjoying peace at tlie time* 
and the peasants being under ike protection df 
the law, Avhile those under Russia and Austria 
"were in a state of servitude. Prussian Poland 
did most for the support of the Polish legions. M. 
society of iha friends of letters was formed at 
Warsaw (1801), for foslering'the Polish language. 
*' Unable to prevent their being swallowed, tbe 
** Poles strived, ai least, '^according to J. J.Rous- 
*' seau's advice,** aj^ainst their being digested hj 
•* their neighbours.*' 

About the time of the battle of ^uaterlitz (t 
Dec. 1805, near Poland) gained over the Russians 
and Austrians, the Poles were furtively instigated 
to a general insurrection. 'I'he victorif of Jena and 
if ^uerataedt (14 Oct. 1806), crushing the third 
spoiler of Poland, was a dawn of her brighter 
hopes, held out by emperor (since 18 May 1804) 
Sapoleo7i, Russia allied with Prussia were now 
common enemies of France and of the Poles, The 
most urging representations were made to Koaci- 
uszko to head the Poles, or to call them, at least* 
to arms at this favourable opportunity: buthere- 
mained cold, unless Napoleon wouTd solemiil/ 
promise to re-establish Poland. He answered to 
tbe imperial emissaries: «• Despotism for despo- 
tism I the Poles have enough of it at home, without 
going si> far to purchase it at the price of their 
blood. ^' U was even thought to force him to go^ 
to Poland, but he said that he would then fva- 
claim <Hhat he was not free.'^ The Poles had 
much enthusiasm even without Kosciuszko's ad- 
monition. Scarcely had the French entered Po* 
land, when the people of several places disarm-* 
ed the Prussians* hombrowski and Wybicki pubj 
lished (1 Nov,|at Berlin) an address to the Polei» 
stating that Napoleooi the Invincible^said *< I wiU 
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«e€ whether you ileserve to be a nation r I go <o 
Ptisen, my tirst ])rojects fwr your weal shall bj 
made there ;" that Kosciuszko will soon speaktcvc 
tliem, and that they shall rise to reconquer thir 
fatherland. A forged proclamation was also senj 
out in Kosciuszko's name, to invite the Poles to 
joia the French. 

Murut entered Warsaw (28 Nov.) which had 
been entrusted to prince Joseph Poniatowski^ by 
tho retiring Russians, and Prussians, A provi- 
sional Polish govf»rninent was instituted. Gener- 
al levies were ordered ; several noblemen offered 
to form regiments at tlieir own expenses ; the 
poapolite (or g<*neral rising of nobles) was sum- 
moned iq every palatinate. The whole national 
force was to appear at Warsaw on the 1st of Jan. 
1807. Napoleon entered Posen in triumph (27 
Kov. 1806), and afrer signing a treaty of alliance^ 
with the new king of Saxony^ Kiedeiic Augustus 

ill Dec), he went to Warsaw (night of 18, 19). 
Sut his bulletin (I Dec) containing »< shall this 
great nation resume ils existence and indepen- 
dence ? shall it spring from tlie abyss <if ihe toji\i 
to life again? God only is the arbiter of this 
great political problem," etc., was not apt to in- 
crease the zeal of the Poles. 

By imperial decree (14 June 1807) a supreme 
eommUsion of government was organised^ five di- 
rectors were a[»pointrd as ^^ini^ters5 Prussian 
Poland was divided into six depaitmrnts, and re- 
ciprocal diplomatic agent* were received by said 
conamission and by the empertir. 

Many thousand men came from Wolhynia and 
Litwania^ the veterans of the Italian legions, and 
the legion of the North, organised at Mentz, by 
Zajonczek, swelled also the Polish ranks, under 
the direettuD of Pi^miatowski, minister of war* 

l6* 
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They immcdiatelj took the field with the French, 
ttiiil fought giillantly under Dombrow^ki and Oiel- 
i^nd. One regiment of cavalry funned part ef the 
imperial guards ; this distinguished itself, after- 
wards, at Somo 'Sierra (in Spain) and Wagram (in 
Attfetria). The Polish national banners were conse- 
crated, a cationul guard was decreed, on the anni- 
versary olthe constitution of the 3d of May. Praga 
was fortified by the hands of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, without any distinction of rank or sex. 

Reduced by the bloudy battle of FrUdland ^14 
June), Russia inclined to peace which was concl ti- 
ded at Tilsit (7 July with Russia, 9 July with Prus- 
sia). Prussia renounced to the possession of all 
the provinces which had Hppertaiued to Poland be- 
fore the first dismenib^^rment, with the exception of 
those which connect Oriental or Old- Prussia with 
Pomerania an<l IJran<lei.burg. The territory thus 
ceded was furmetl into a»\ independent govern- 
ment, under the title of dutchy of Warsaw^ witk 
about twenty41ve hundred thousand inhabitants^ 
to be governed by Fred eric ^vgnutus (1807-14), 
king of Saxony (>ee pajres 137, 181). Danzig was 
declared a free citVf under Prussian and Saxon 
protection, and uruK»r French inspection on behalf 
of the continental system against England. A 
member of the Polisli government had been ad- 
mitted to the negocidtion of the treaty in question. 

Now that Napoleon had been acknowledged as 
emperor bv Russia, he be?an to forget his faith- 
ful Poles/ He had felt the severity of Russiaa 
fighting, and gave up the district of Bialyttok 
(which ought to have been a department of th^ 
new dutchy) to Alexander, to whom he shew great 
eateem. Had AleYandcr agreed to his continent- 
al system, he would have ceded him, probably, tbd, 
wiiole dntcby. 
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A. donatitistlon, prnmHed hj the treaty of Tit- 
%\tf was approved bjr Niij)oleoii.(22 Juljr, at Dres- 
den), Servitude was abolished, and all inhabU 
taots were declared equ-ii before the law. A le- 
gislative assembly of twd chambers, limited to fif- 
teen days, the vote of the budget^ tbe indepen- 
dence of the courts of law, elective councils of ad- 
ministration in every district, were instituted. A 
council of state, with five uiiriisters, assisted tha 
^vernment of the duke who was mostly absent in 
Saxony. The greatest care of the government 
was directed on the army, with the view of pre- 
serving the indep«*n(leiice : the military orders 
abolished by the confi-deratcs of Targowica, was 
restored, military conscrifttion (levy) was intre- 
duced (9 May 1808) ; lite army was raised to 
twelve regiments of infantry, six of cavalry^ one 
brigade of artillery, and tlie iegicm of the Vi8tttia» 
which was paid by France. All were portioaeU 
into three division^i. 

Four regiments id' infantry, forming the legion 
of the Vistula, and, later, three Warsawian re* 
gtments of infantry wtM*e sent to ifpain (1808), to 
assist the French. Three regiments of caYolrj, 
receiving French pay, served in the same war. 

The first diet was opened (10 March 1609) 
by a royal speech in Polish. A report on the 
state of the country was read, showing the very 
onerous expenses in consequence of the last war* 
Three commissions (m\ finances^ civil smd criminal 
laws)^ each of five members (thrtie nuncii of a^ 
bles and two deputies of commons), were engaged, 
to examine the projects of law proposed by the 
ministers. These commissaries alone bad tbe 
right to speak, whil^nt the other n»embcrs of the 
diet had but the rijjiht to vote. I'he coanceltori; 
o(; 8M«^,defended the projects of thtt gpTtrMMAl^f > 
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lb«T had the right to speak, and their number was 
notlimited* The most iinportznt 8ubjt»ct was the 
adoption of the code of Napoleon (16 March), bj 
a majority of one hundred and iirteen against two* 
Poland was thus freed from tlie chaos of her an- 
cient legislation. The criminal code of Prussia 
was maintained, but stripped of some cruel punish* 
Rients. Courts of justice were organised ; justi- 
c«« of peace, without salary, were introduced, id 
consequence of the diet. 

Austria declared war against France (6 April), 
and a corps of thirty t!iou>and Austriai:s entered 
thedutchy, without any previous declaration. Al- 
though fine pron»ises were made by Austria, and 
although not more than ten thousand men could 
be opposed to tlie enemy, it was done. Covered 
bjr marshes in fr<»f)t (near Rcszyn^^ Poniatowski 
maintained his position (19 April) against repeated 
attacks, till niglitCall.and wiilidrewin good order 
into Warsaw which had been left under the pro- 
tection of the national <»iiard. Warsaw was 8«r- 
rendered to the Ausirians, without any figlit (23 
April); (he admii<istratioii retired to Thorn and 
the Polish army parsed over to Praga and broke 
oft' the bridge. Go Dobro\v>ki's advice, the Polisk 
army marched into Austrian P>dand, and Lublin, 
Sandomir (18 May). Zjnno-ic, Leopol (28 May), the 
capital of Ghlicia, and other places were taken in 
the shortest lime. An insurrection aided the pro- 
gress of the Polis arijH, while the Austrians were 
pressed on all side!4 by other insurrections^ so 
much that the Austrian ccnnmander, F^rdinand^ 
was obliged to leave Warsaw secretly, fiying be- 
fore his army which evacuated Warsaw (2 June). 

Alexander had \\v\ le an alliance with Napoleon 
at Etfurth (Sept. 1808). but he sent fovrtj-eiglit 
tkonsand men into Galijcia only after seirmt 
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Yictories of the Poles and of the French^ and act* 
ed without energy. After several splendid deeds 
of armS} a greater part of Austrian- Poland waa 
conquered by the Poles, and was ordered by Na- 
poleon who was at Vienna* to be administered is 
klsname. The troops levied in these countries 
were called franco- galiciennes^ and they wore th« 
French cockade. Poniatowski entered Cracow 
(15 July) and was soon followed by Russians.-— 
Next day the armisiice entered into by Aus- 
tria and Napoleon (12 July) was published and 
atoptthe victorious career of the VVarsawians* 

But the Poles were again disappointed by Na- 
poleon. Only four departments of the conquest 
were incorporated to the du ichy of Warsaw^ 
while a part of Gallcia Proper \x as ceded to Rus- 
sia, which had merely followed in the wake of 
the Polish troops. 'I'he whole territory of ths 
8€Ut' mines of fVieliczka, i-ic. was to be in common 
between Austria and Warsaw {peace of Vien* 
na^ 14 October). Pv'mce Joseph Poniatowski vrsit 
made commander- in chief of the Polish army ot 
the dutchy, which numbered 6o,000. The enthu- 
siasm in Russian Pcland was so great, that tbs 
Bum^ous emigrations into the dutchy were pro- 
hibited under pain of confiscation. Foreign me- 
chanics and farmers were encouraged to come to 
Poland, by an exemption from any public ch^rgQ^ 
or duties, fur six years. 

The line of the Vistula was fortified by th« 
•onstruction of some worKs, especially at Modlin^ 
Great care was taken of public elementar educa* 
tion ; the university of Cracow (see page 179) 
was re-established | many higher schools wer« 
introduced. The civil laws and the system of 
public revenues were better re{>ulatedt and manf 
9|h^r improvementa were being made^ in ^dfic 
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to promote civilizatloti, and to assuage the mi«* 
ery of all classes: the country being exhausted* 
after so many misfortunes, by the loo great scai>o 
of the military establishment. 

The most ardent vows of the Poles seemed to 
be realized , when Napoleon's continental systen» 
caused the war with Russia. Poland's destiny 
was then in Napoleon's power. He concluded a 
treaty with Austria (14 March, 1812), in which 
he guaranteed to Francis^ his father-in-law, th« 
integrity of the einpire, even if ilie kingdom of 
Poland were re-established. " If ii then suited th« 
emperor ot Austria to cede Galicia, in exchange 
for some lUyrian provinces, iIjc arrangement was 
to take place.'* Napoleon to(jk every precaution 
to let the Poles believe, that it was his design to 
restore Poland. Ii is stated that he once inad- 
vertently said that his conduct to it was ^^ merely 
a whim.^^ lie reached Posen on the 2d. and Wilna 
on the 28 of June, following the van of his army 
which was formed, in pait, by Polish troops. A 
diet assembled at Warsaw (£G June) changed itself 
iuto a general con fecU ration of llie kingdom of 
Poland, All Poles in Russian service were call- 
ed upon to abandon it ; all inhabitants were call- 
ed to join the confederacy 5 and a deputation was 
sent to Napoleon, to solicit the restoration of Po- 
land. They found him at Wilna (11 July), and 
be replied to them : " 1 love your nation. — I ap- 
plaud all that you have done ; I sanction the 
efforts you wish to make; I will do ever.y thing in 
ray power to second your resolutions. • • I cannot 
authorise any design that may tend to disturb 
Austria in the peaceable possesbicn of the Polish 
provinces. • • Let all other Polish provin(:cs be a- 
nimated with the same spirit as Great-Poland^ 
and Providence will crown v;ith success the pu- 
rity of vour cause^ etc**' 
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Although tUia evasive answer cooled the ardotif 
of the Poles, and siill more that of the Liiwa- 
iiians, whose country was called ** tnemy^B 
ground** and treated almost as such by Napoleon, 
the inhabitants of the greut-dutchy were called 
to join the confederacy of the kingdonn (14 July). 
The conduct of Alexander (see page 179) to his 
Litwanian subjects wa^* fit to make them compare 
it with the designs of Napoleon- A provisional 
government was established at Wilna^ which en- 
deavoured to rouse the spirit of the population, in 
favour of the French and of the future indepen- 
dence. Many nobles volunteered to equip the 
legiments that were raising ; but the levies went 
on slowly: the 7?o5/;o///e (see page l^i) which 
Napolecn had estimated more than 100,000, de- 
creed him a j^uard of honour, but only three ca- 
valiers followed him. Napoleon's interview 
with Francis 11. at Dresden, at the opening of 
this campaign, had determined him not to pass 
through Warsaw and to behave with restiaint 
towards the Poles. All exertions of the confed- 
eracy were limited to addresses and proclamft- 
lions, without any result. 

The great army advanced victoriously to Mos^ 
kow. The Polish division commanded by Po- 
niatoicskiy firmed lUeJifl/i coiys^ under the order 
ef HieronymuSy king id* Westphalia, and after- 
wards un(ler that ol' Joachim i^/«r«/, king of Na- 
pies, JV/tV, Smolensk, JJorodino, Kafongei^ etc. 
were witness to their valour, A Pnli-sh detach- 
ment marchfd with the Prussian corps to Riga ; 
another with the Austrians was on the right wins. 
The division Dombrowfiki besieged Bobruvsk. Se- 
veaty thousand Polos fought in this unfortunaift 
campaign; they shared in the horrors of conjia- 
grating Mqbcoio (14 to 18 Sept.), in the dreadful 
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retreat^ tnd tlisphyed much heroism at the /mm- 
^oge of the Beresina (28 Nov.)» After having 
Mtucd the 29th bulletin (3 Dec), Napoleon left 
biii arm J (6 Dec.) incognito, by waj of Warsaw^ 
for Paris (18 Dec). 

In consequence of the negligence of the general 
council of Warsaw, the Russians disarmed ihn 
single recruits raised bj the confederacy. AH pro* 
clamatiuns were of no avail. Some peasants onlj 
took the field. Nearly twenty thousand men of 
the Polish troops still survived ; they were distri- 
buted in the fortified places, in Danzig, Thorn, 
Modlin, Zairosc, etc. Poniatowski, appointed 
minister at war, and commander-in-chief of th% 
Polish fo;-ces, went from Warsaw (7 Feb. 181S) 
to Cracow, where he assembled thirteen thousand. 
Alexander proclaimed a general amnesty to all the 
Poles (24 Dec), and his troops entered Warsaw 
(Feb. 181 S). Prussia turned her arms sgainst 
the French, and terrorising Austria, one of the 
causes of all disasters, became neutral. Ponia- 
towski's corps was, nevertheless, permitted to 
pass through the Au&trian territory, and joined 
Napoleon in Saxony. 

Many influential Poles and Litwanians had 
joined Alexander before that horrible campaign, a)> 
lured as they were by his benevolent professions, and 
even promises to re-establish Poland. Now they 
were useful in determining the emperor to mild 
measures. lie instituted a supreme provieional 
council at Warsaw, under the chief- direction of 
Russians, with Polish ministers. Anticipated taxea 
were levied until 1624, as Napoleon used to do. 

Napoleon took again the field in Saxony (\% 
April 1813). Poniatowski's body formed the 8tk 
corps, which fought with distinction. He had been 
made marshal of the empire^ shortly before ike bat- 
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tl«, and was ordered to cover the retreat of the 
French, after the bloody days of Leipzig (16, 18, 
10 Oct.). The bridge over the £l&ter being blown 
«p before the time, the remaining troops were 
obliged to plunge into the stream, Poniatowski, 
twice wounded, was drowned in th<>, river. 

The rest of the Poles, commanded by Sokolnic- 
kiy retreated with the French, and distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Hanau (30 Oct.). Hear- 
ing that they intended tq return, Napoleon ha- 
rangued the ofi&cers, saying, **you have ever been 
faithful tome; you would not abandcm me with- 
out information ; — you are free to go home if you 
please. Two or three thousand men the less, 
brave as you are, will make no difference in my 
affairs.'^ And the Poles did not desert him in 
his misfortune 1 Halt a squadron went with him 
to Elba^ at his request* and returned with him to 
France in the hundred days. 

Already about the end of 1812 a correspondence 
had taken place between the ministers of the 
diutchy of Warsaw and emperor Alexander. Their 

froposal to crown Michael^ his brother, as king of. 
'oland had no effect, but they were assured of 
the best intentions of Alexander who wrote (13 
Jan. 1813) << that he gave always preference to the 
<^most liberal forms of government.'' — He seemed 
even not opposed to a reunion of Litwania with 
Poland* The grand- duke Con.9/an/inf, his broth- 
er, began to re organise the Polish army, even 
before the proclamation of a kingdom of Po- 
land by the Congress of Vienna. The resistance 
offered te the plans of the grand -duke was over- 
come by flatteries and promises. Three generals 
left the service, but others remained. 

Kosciuszko who had been living at Berville 
near Fontainebleau, was invited by Alexander to 

17 
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paj him a visit, and, having been very kindlj re* 
ceived, he wrote him a letter (9 April, 1614)| re- 
questing: ^* A general amneBty to the Poles vri thou t 
any restriction, and freedom to the serfs scattered 
in forei(>;n countries, if t))ey return home; that 
Alexander may proclaim himself king of Poland^ 
with a free constitution approaching that of Eng- 
land; schools for the serfs; abolition of Btrvitude 
after (en years, and tull possession of their prop- 
erty ; a honorable post lor his Swiss friend Zelt* 



ner.'^^ 



Alexander answered: "your dearest wishes 
'* shall be accomplished. With the help of the 
»« Almighty, 1 trast to realize the regeneration of 
^^the brave and respectable nation to which joa 
•'belong. 1 have made a solemn engagement to 
*'do this and its welfare has always occnpied mj 
** thoughts. 1 shall enjoy the pleasure to convince 
*' the Poles, that, by forgetting the past, he whom 
♦•they had believed to be their enemy, will rea- 
"lise their wishes" (Pari?, S May, 1814). 

After Napoleon's abdication (ll April),Dom- 
i>rowski requested Alexander's permission for the 
Poles to return home. Constantine was appointed 
their commander-in-chief, and, on their arrival at 
Warsaw, they were to be at liberty to leave th« 
service, or continue in it. Led by Vincent Krasin- 
ski they entered Posen (25 Aug.). New hopes were 
roused in the Litwanians, to uhose deputation to 
Peterburg Alexander assured (14 July.) : **that 
all is forgotten and that they must not doubt of 
the interest I feel for them (the Litwanians) and 
the desire 1 have to see them happy and content.** 

So many disasters and sacrifices had reduced 
Poland to such a condition, that proiiMse# becaiiMt 
its only patrimony. 
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SIXTH PERIOD.^Tht kingdom of Poland 
formed by the congress of Vienna (3 and SO May, 
1815) out of the duichy of Warsaw, was united 
to Russia, with a separate constitution and ad- 
ministration. Other parts of that dutchy were 
ceded to Austria and Prussia, and of one was 
made the republic of CracoWfUndtr the protection 
of the three powers. But all promises of Alex- 
ander proved delusive and the consiitution he had 
given was soon violated. Constanline^s cruelty 
and caprices, added to those encroachments, ren- 
dered the dependence from Russia insupQiprlable. 
ThesacrificebwhichcmperorAWto/c* (succeeding 
in December 1825, crowned king of Poland 24 
May lt^29) exacted from the Poles, weie beyond 
endurance. The spirit of patriotism burst forth 
on the 29ih of November, 1830. Conslantinc 
was driven away with his Russian troops, and the 
kingdom became independent for about ten 
months. 

But instead of continuing an offensive system, 
of making a revolution, of developing all resour- 
ces of the nation, and of profiling of the time, 
almost three months were spent, in endeavouring^ 
to negociate with Nicholas who ordered his army 
to submit ihe insurgents. The plan of taking 
Warsaw being rendered impracticable by the 
victories of ihe Poles (near Sioczck 14, IViuvrM)^ 
Grochow 20, Praga 25 February ; Dembe :M 
Marchj Igiinie 10, JJoremel \6 8c 19 Apr. 1831) 
and the baltle of Oatrolcnka (26 May) not being 
decisive, the Russians changed their plan of ope- 
rations, by approaching the frontiers of Prussia. 
Assisted by this ally, they passed the Vistula (U 
to 19 July), invested Warsaw and took it, by ca- 
pitulation, after the battles of the and 7 Sept. 
The Polish main-army withdrew to the right 
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bank of the Vistula and entered, at fast, the frus* 
tian territory (5 October), amounting then to 21,- 
000 men. One corps which had gained some ad- 
vantages against the Russians, numbering; 11,000 
men, had taken refuge in Galicia (\7 Sept.), and 
was followed by a body of 1700 (23 September). 
Already on the 26 April, a body about 4,000 
strong, which had made a glorious excursion in- 
to Volhynia, had been obliged to retreat to Gali* 
cia ; it was followed by many of the inhabitants 
of Podolia. About 11,000 Polish troops and Lit- 
wanian insurgents had also entered Prussia (It 
to 16 July). 

Poland was thus once more in chains. Capital 
punibhment, imprisonment, confiscation of estates^ 
enrolment i?.to Russian regiments, deportation to 
Siberia, became the reward of patriotism. All 
measures calculated to extinguish the nationality 
of the Poles were and arc put into execution. Eu- 
rope again remains a mute witness of all these pro- 
ceedings, with the exception of some demonstra- 
tions of public opinion, which is very rich i« 
words but poor in deeds. 

JSl:iny of the PijUsk (mlgranlSj driven by nc- 
ce-^si'y, or con^pelled by the hostility of the 
neighbouring powers, accepted the amnesty pro- 
mulgated by Nicholas. But several thousands* 
seeing that said amnesty was but a bait to allure 
them into the grasp of the Czar, remained in ex- 
ile. Some thousands went to France, Kngland, 
Switzerland and other countries of Europe, where 
they are still aw ailing the call of their country to 
new exertions for its restoration. 

Those who could not obtain passports to France 
and Kngland, and would not return home, wore 
sent to Ameriea. 
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THE POLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Before being landed in New York they selected a com-^ 
mittee which should act with public authorities andpri^ 
vote individuals for their common benefit. A plan of 
forminof a s3ttlGm3nt was made, and three members of 
the committ33 were sant tD Washington, to make an ap- 
plication to Congress, for that purpose. The foUowintf 
two documonts show the success of the first step towarw 
the accompiishm3nt of the plan above said. 



ORZAXi. 

To ike Representatives of the people of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

The undorsifjnGd Poles, selected by the two hundred 
and thirty-five placed on the hospitable shores of these 
United Stitos by th3 orders of the Emparor of Austria, 
venture to a:l dross your auofust bo-ly fhr .«uch rolidf aa men 
placed in our peculiar situation may lay claim to. 

As long as wo had a country that we could call our 
own, we rosolut>)ly fought for her independence, until the 
overwhelm 'ng power of Russia forced us to take refuge 
in the Austrian and Prussian Provinces, asking only for a 
free passage into France. In the month of April last, the 
Austrian Government, having promised us liberty and 
protection, suddenly, and without notice placed U9 
in confinom?nt in the city of Brunn, in Moravia, 
answering our protests with assurances tliat, when as- 
sembled, we would be sent into France. After three 
months' confinement, the Austrian Government gave vm 
the choice either of returning to Russia, or of embark- 
ing for the United Stites, with the Government of which 
an arrangement had been made for our protection and sup- 
port As lovers of freedom and of free institutions, we 
accepted the alternative of living among a free people; 
although in so doing, we had to give up all hopes of the 
land of our love, of our habits, of our laws, and our lan- 
guage. Arrived at Trieste, we were there confined for 
three months, until, finally, we were embarked on board 



